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For the Companion. 
HONOR BRIGHT? 
By Ledgeside. 


In Two CHapTers.—Cuap. II. 


Jennie Dawson, having listened at her own 
breakfast table to a discussion similar to the one 
which had alarmed Katy Did, had come as soon 
as possible to consult with Katy. 

There was one thing which was a little singu- 
larin the way the children felt with regard to 
Katy. They knew the secret was not safe with 
her; that she would tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, if she were 
asked directly about the mischievous act; but 
they knew, also, that unless this direct appeal 
was made to her honor, no child was more 
adroit in parrying suspicions and keeping pur- 
suers at bay. 

As the anger of the good people belonging to 
Mr. Brown’s society waxed warmer, it seemed 
to these guilty ones indispensably necessary to 
keep Katy out of the way, or to so alarm her at 
the consequences impending over them, that she 
would be frightened into silence. 

Jennie had come now with every bit of terror 
she could find, carefully strung together into a 
set speech. This she wanted to hang on to Ka- 
ty’s memory, ready to dangle before her when- 
ever the time for the revelation seemed to be 
coming near. One ray of hope there was for 
them. The mischief was supposed by the town’s 
people to have been done by some enemy to the 
church, and, I am sorry to say, almost every 

town has a somebody in it who is ready to in- 
jare what is working for good. Every old, bad 
feeling was waked up, and a great many per- 
sons who had done wrong, but had repented 
and been forgiven, found themselves suspected, 
and felt themselves justly wronged. 

It was only four little girls, you must remem- 
ber, who had been guilty of this mischief. And 
yet of small importance as they seemed to every 
one, no four grown people had made so much 
serious trouble, caused so many hard words to 
be spoken, and so many hearts to ache, since 
Mr. Brown had been the settled pastor of the 
parish. 

Children, notice this. You do not ever know 
the full consequences of the thoughtless, care- 
less things you so often do—without meaning 
any harm—only for fun. 

Katy Did listened to every word Jennie had 
to say, with mouth, ears and eyes wide open. 
Frightened enough she was! Only all the fright 
did not help her in the least, or answer the ques- 
tion, “What shall be done?” 

“Now you see,” said Jennie, when her recital 
was ended, “that if you go and turn tell-tale, 
they will be just as likely” —and here she made 
gestures as if she was building a funeral pile, af- 
ter the approved pattern found in her geogra- 
phy, under the description of burning widows in 
India—‘to burn alive, as to hang us. And, for 
my part, I had rather die the easiest death. I’ve 
been reading about hanging, in father’s big 
Webster’s ‘Unabridged,’ and it says, ‘Suspending 
to something above,’ and (whispering in a loud, 
hoarse whisper) ‘foreboding death by the hal- 
ter! ? They are both the gallowses, I suppose. 
Itold Bet Bell, and she said they were, of course. 
Think how we four should look, all dangling 
oa and—only—just—cause—you—would— 
tell!” 

How much Jennie actually believed of this, it 
Would be difficult to say, but the effect was the 
same upon Katy Did. The terror she excited 
Was as great as the ehild could well bear. Her 
first impulse—and it was a true, good one—was 
‘o fly to her mother, tell her all, and implore 
her to save her. If no one had been concerned: 
but herself, she certainly would have done so; 
but how could she now, while Jennie sat there, 
having given up the gestures and taken to build- 
ing a pyre out of the bits of broken lilac twigs 
Which covered the ground around them. 0, if 


think it over alone! The wish was so ardent, 
that it soon framed itself into words. 


™ You had better go home, now, Jennie Daw- 
son. 


“Very polite in you, Miss Katy Did Prentiss.” 
“T mean I want to go in and see”—prolonging 
her words until they ended in a great burst of 
tears—‘m—y m—o—t—h—e—r.” 

“You just let us catch you telling your moth- 
er,” said Jennie, frightened at the violence of 
Katy’s grief, and concentrating all her forces 
for a last, greatest horror, “and we will have 
you hung first, and burned afterwards! So I 
guess by the time you are all sackcloth and ash- 
es, you’ll wish you had held your tongue! You 
will, I—can—tell—you!”” mimicking Katy Did’s 
tone and tears. 

Then she went away, laying one hand over 
the other, however, in the piling fashion, until 
she was fairly out of sight. Katy scrambled 
from behind the lilac bush to confront Bet Bell, 
who was just coming up the garden walk in 
search of her. 

“O, Bet! Bet! Bet!’ holding both hands out 


“You dry up,” said Bet, who had four coarse 
brothers at home, and who thought it rather 
smart to imitate their slang when she wanted to 
produce an effect among her companions. 

Katy thought she had reference to the marks 
of her recent tears upon her face, and began to 
rub her cheeks. 

“They are red enough, and your eyes, too, 
without rubbing them any more,’ said Bet, 
watching her narrowly. ‘‘You’re the pluckiest 
of the whole lot, after all their promising, and 
I'd rather trust you, if you do make a baby of 
yourself, now and then. I don’t suppose’— 
looking her curiously in the face—“you can help 
that now, can you?” 

“No,” said poor Katy Did, humbly. 

“T thought most likely; that is, it appears 
not;”’ and Bet shook her head in a very pitying, 
though rather contemptuous way. ‘‘Handker- 
chiefs don’t lie in my line, and,”’ with a sudden 
smile, “it is well they don’t, for I only own one; 
though, don’t you tell, I got my sister Maria 
Jane to mark that 17—thatis just as well as if 
I had the whole seventeen, you know.” 

“Is it?” said Katy, amused into forgetting 
for a moment the gallows and the flame. 

“Of course itis! Don’t you see, when I drop 
it, and I do—with a wink—very often; some one 
picks it up and reads, ‘Bet Bell, No. 17,’ and she 
says, ‘Why, Bet Bell, what a lot of handker- 
chiefs you do have! I shouldn’t think your 
mother would give you so many.’ 

“*My mother’s awful good to me,’ I say; and 
that’s the truth, any way.” 

“But the handkerchief isn’t—isn’t true,” said 





the only would stop, go home, and leave her to 








HONOR BRIGHT. 


supplicatingly toward her. ' 


“True? Why not? I have a right to begin, 
in numbering my own clothes, just where I 
please, I suppose, Katy Did.”’ 
“Yes; but one don’t make seventeen.” 
“Goosie!”’ with which remark to the point, 
Bet turned the subject. 
“The person who cut the cushions in the ves- 
try,” she said, lifting her eyebrows and speaking 
very slowly and decidedly, “was old Silas Lane. 
Didn’t you know it? He has sort of lost his 
mind, and goes about doing all manner of 
strange things. He belongs to the church, and 
they have supported him for ever so long, be- 
cause he did not want to go to the poor-house. 
But the committee told him if he didn’t stop 
smoking, the church were going to withdraw 
his money, and he would have to go at once; 
but instead of throwing away his pipe, he de- 
clared that he would have it, and wouldn’t go to 
the poor-house, either. And don’t you think he 
told the committee that God would send them 
some awful punishment for being so hard ona 
poor old man, who hadn’t so good a friend as 
; his pipe in the whole world. 
“Dea. Sharpe says he hasn’t the least doubt 
he has taken the punishment out of God’s hands 
into his own, and that unless he is looked after, 
he will burn the church down yet. So you see 
they are going to send him to the alms-house 
this very afternoon, and my mother is round 
this morning taking up a subscription to buy 
some new covers for the cushions, and we are to 
have a sewing-bee to make them up, and the 
splendidest time you ever knew.” 
“They are going to carry piles upon piles of 
cakes, and pies, and tongue, and chicken. I 
heard mother and Mrs. Brigham planning it all 
out how they would make coffee. And you and 
I are to be on the committee for soliciting the 
refreshments. What do you think of all that, I 
should just like to know, Miss Katy Did Pren- 
tiss?” 
“I think it’s just splendid,” answered Katy, 
her feelings swinging around from death and the 
grave, with wonderful velocity, to a sewing-bee, 
piles of pies and cake, and a steaming cup of 
nice coffee. ‘Come, let’s go at once. I’ll begin 
with my mother, and ask her. She always does 
make such beautiful tarts, and O dear, such 
mince pies!” 
“You had better wait until we are appointed. 
But if that isn’t coming out of our scrape this 
side up with care, I miss my guess. It’s a fact, 
Katy Did, I’ve had an awful scare, and the very 
next time I want to get into a scrape, I’ll be sure 
there’s an old Silas Lane about, all ready for the 
poor-house.”’ 
Pag will I,” said Katy Did, dancing in great 
glee. 
You will remember I told you Katy was very 


and as yet she had no time to think of the mean- 
ness of this—its more than meanness, its great 
unkindness and inhumanity. 


In the course of an hour or two, they were, as 


Bet had said, appointed for soliciting commit- 
tee, and, dressed up in their best clothes, were 
going from house to house, listening to a great 
variety of comments, which were made upon the 
occasion. 
old Silas, and the tide of kind, charitable feeling 
which had made so many years of sick, depend- 
ent life comfortable and happy, was turned 
fairly against him. Now he was to be condemn- 
ed to a life which he had dreaded with a dread 
known only to the poor and suffering, and from 
which there would be no escape until they car- 
ried him out in his pauper’s coffin, to his pau- 
per’s grave. 


No one seemed to doubt the guilt of 


The second sad result you will notice, spring- 


ing from these children’s act and its conceal- 


ment, for which they are to be held wholly ac- 


countable, and of which, at the time, they never 


could have dreamed. Our lives are not solitary 
things, they touch others at so many points. 

On the appointed afternoon, all through the 
pretty village streets groups of ladies and young 
gins mizht be seen, making their way toward 
Mr. Brown’s vestry. Katy Did’s three compan- 
ions had done every thing in their power, short 
of staying away from the gathering themselves, 
to prevent Katy from being present. 

“Now it has all gone off so gloriously,” they 
said one to another, in private, “it would be a 
shame for her to just go and spoil it, blurting 
out the truth. As sure as any one says to her, 
Katy, did you do it? she will go and answer,— 
“*Yes, ma’am, I did.’ ” 

“If she only would for once be Katy Didn’t,” 
sighed Jennie Dawson; “but she always says 
‘honor bright,’ and there it is.” 

How pleasant the afternoon was! So much 
laughing and talking; such busy fingers;-such 
clipping, and cutting, and planning; so many 
discussions as to the variety of whims which 
must have seized old Silas in his work to pro- 
duce such a variety of gashes; and all the time 
the four real authors of the mischief, gay, happy, 
even wildin their gladness, were round in the 
very midst of the assembled company. 

Two or three twinges of conscience Katy had, 
but she managed to get bravely over them. One 
was when good Mrs. Tudor said,— 

“How sad it is to force the old man into that 
poor-house after he has gone through so much 
real suffering to avoid it! I am told he seemed 
perfectly broken-hearted when the authorities 
took him away. I would rather have paid all 
the cost of his pipe than have had this occur.” 

“The church could afford the tobacco far bet- 
ter than they can to replace this mischief,” 
answered Mrs. Bowles, “but, for my part, if he 
was ugly enough todo such wanton injury, I 
think the poor-house quite good enough for him; 
otherwise I should have thought sending him 
there a very cruel thing indeed!” 

“Mrs. Bowles,” said Katy Did, who had been 
standing by her, listening attentively. 

“Katy Did! Katy Did! Come here, quick,” 
shouted Bet Bell, from the other side of the room, 
where she had been, in her turn, carefully watch- 
ing Katy. Indeed, she had hardly dared take 
her eyes from her since she came, for fear of the 
very thing happening, which had now almost 
taken place. 

Katy cast a longing look towards Mrs. Bowles, 
but followed the voice. No sooner, however, 
had she reached Bet’s side than,— 

“Bet Bell! Bet Bell!” came ringing through 
the room in such a peculiar tone that both little 
girls bean to tremble and look towards the door, 
as if planning an escape. 

“Ma’am,”’ faltered Bet, at last. 

“Whose scissors case is this?’ holding up a 
green and gilt case. ; 

“T—I—don’t know,” faltered Be 

“Why, yes you do,” answered Bet’s mother, 
who happened to be standing near. “It is 








puzzled Kitty. 


fond of laying her mischief on to some one else, 


yours,” 
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“No, ma’am, it’s not mine,” said Bet; and her 
face crew first white andthen red. ‘I never saw 
it before.” 

By this time the work and the talking had 
ceased over the room, and all eyes were directed 
to the spot where the children stood. 

““Whoever owns this scissors case,” went on 
the lady who had found the case, ‘‘is probably 
the author of all this mischief. I hope if the 
child is here she will step forward at once and 
confess it. It is so dishonorable to allow another 
to suffer for your sin. Poor old Silas Lane!’ 

Katy took a step forward, her bosom heaving, 
her breath coming hard, eyes wide open and full 
of tears, but Bet’s hand held her tight. 

“Katy Did! My little Katy,” said Katy’s 
mother, “I know I can trust you. Tell me, hon- 
or bright, remember, my darling, honor bright. 
Did you cut these cushions?” 

“Yes, mother,” said Katy, breaking away 
from Bet, rushing to her mother and hiding her 
face on her bosom. 

Such a stillness as fell at once upon the room! 
You could have heard a pin drop. Then Katy’s 
mother said,— 

“You hear, ladies, what my little girl confesses. 
That it both astonishes and grieves me, I need 
not tell you; but if you will go on and finish 
your work, her father will hold himself, poor as 
he is, responsible for the expense incurred. 
Come, Katy, let us go home.” 

“‘Who else was concerned in it beside your 
child?” asked Mrs. Bowles. “One child never 
was guilty of this alone!”’ 

“Katy, were you alone?” asked her mother. 

‘No, ma’am,” said Katy. 

“Who was with you?” 

“I don’t want to tell. 
don’t—don’t!”” 

“If you are willing to excuse her, I prefer to 
assume the cost,” said Mrs. Prentiss, gently. 

“fs she the only noble child here?” asked 
Mrs. Bowles. 

“1 do not think she has acted nobly,” said her 
mother, with a sigh. ‘Poor old Silas Lane!” 

“She has told the truth.” 

“Yes; that is far better than doing otherwise; 
but—O, my Katy! How could you!” 

Katy’s sobs were her only answer, and in the 
midst of them her mother drew her out, shutting 
the vestry door behind her. 

“Bet Bell, go home,” said her mother, then. 
‘And Bet, glad of the excuse, flew after Katy. 
Ina moment, however, the vestry door opened 
again, a very flushed little face appeared and a 
shrill voice shouted, — 

“T did it—so there!” then aslam, and Bet had 
once more disappeared. 

Nancy Lee was down on her knees, perhaps 
trying to pray; perhaps thinking the attitude 
would shield her from censure; but if any one 
noticed her, it was supposed she was looking for 
something she had lost, so she escaped remark. 
As for Jennie Dawson, she sat still, as if she had 
been changed into a statue, and seemed to her- 
self hardly to breathe. 

“Of the two children, give me Katy Di4,” 
said one lady to another; “todo wrong is bad 
enough; to do wrong and conceal it is still 
worse. To lie about it makes it a disgrace, for 
which a late confession hardly makes amends.” 

“Better late than never.” 

“Yes, but far better than the late is the never, 
that is, never do it, and so never have to con- 
fess.”’ 

Old Silas did not stay long in the poor-house. 
When Mr. Prentiss went to bring him back to 
his old haunts he found him “going home,” the 
dying man said, with a smile almost like youth. 
It was, the dawning of his eternal youth.” 

And now, what of Katy Did! She learned for 
her favorite phrase of honor bright a new mean- 
ing, a deeper one than she had ever known be- 
fore. It was, not simply to be true, but to keep 
that precidus honor unsullied by contact with 
any thing which could dim, for a moment, its 
brightness. We don’t expect old heads on 
young shoulders, we don’t even want them, but 
children, be sure, as far as you can be, that 
what you do will bear the test of these two 
words, “honor bright!’ 


O please, mamma, 


—_—_+o+—____- 


CANARY BIRDS. 

The canary bird is the favorite songster in 
American homes, and is becoming very common 
in all parts of the country. 

It is interesting to notice the fact that the pas- 
sion for poodles in this country is on the wane, 
and at the same time that the passion for the 
beautiful little canary bird is greatly on the in- 
crease. Four New York houses have imported 


this spring 45,000 of these pet songsters, and two 
Philadelphia houses about 5000 more, to say 
nothing of those imported by small dealers and 
private individuals—a number unprecedented. 
The grand source of supply for the canary is the 


Hartz Mountains in Germany, where almost the 
entire peasantry set apart a room in their houses 
for the breeding of these little creatures, and de- 
rive therefrom no inconsiderable revenue. It is 
a strange fact that in the Canary Islands, the 
original home of this bird centuries ago, it is 
now impossible to raise songsters equal to those 
produced by artificial breeding in Europe, and 
this is, perhaps, the best answer to the inquiry, 
“Why do we not breed good canaries here?” It 
is also stated that the birds bred in Belgium 
bring the highest prices, on account of superior 
plumage, while those of Germany, though mak- 
ing less show, more than balance the account in 
the quality and quantity of song. 
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ESTHER GRAHAM’S IMPRESSIONS. 
By Mary A, Denison. 


“I feel so strangely about the people who 
moved into that little house over there, yester- 
day,” said Esther Graham; and she suspended 
the operations of her crochet needles. 

“How strangely? And why about them, par- 
ticularly?” asked her sister, who was busily 
dusting and arranging the books on a pretty set 
of shelves. You are always getting some queer 
notion in your head, Etta. What is there so very 
attractive in the new comers? Do you know 
any thing about them?” 

“No; but I saw them come yesterday; two 
meagre little loads of furniture, not enough even 
for that bit of a house; then an oldish woman, 
a little child, and a young girl, and after that, 
in a shabby vehicle, a thin, consumptive-looking 
man. The young girl ran out to help him in, 
and there was something indescribably touching 
in her manner. Then there wasn’t an atom of 
wood or coal with the furniture, that I could see, 
and I was at the window pretty much all the 
time. Since then thoughts of the family have 
haunted me; I can’t tell why.” 

“Hadn’t you better call?” laughed her sister, 
going towards the window and looking out; “I 
don’t think the fashionables of the neighborhood 
will trouble them much. Mercy on us! Howit 
does snow! and I had no idea so much had fallen 
during the night; and what a wind! Well, I 
pity the poor.” 

“Your sight is better than mine,” said Esther, 
anxiously; ‘‘can you see any smoke coming from 
that chimney ?” 

«Still harping on my daughter,’”’ laughed 
Anne, peering carefully in the direction of the 
little house. “No, I can’t say Ido; but in this 
storm it is quite impossible to tell, the wind 
blows so dreadfully.” 

“There’s no smoke there, you may depend, and 
not a soul has left the house to-day; perhaps they 
carried provisions with them; still, it’s very 
queer. You can see the smoke from other chim- 
neys quite plainly.” 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” 
asked Anne, bringing her work-basket to the 
window, and comfortably bestowing herself in a 
capacious easy chair. It would be rather Quix- 
otic to send over and ask if they have any fire, 
or any thing to eat, wouldn’t it?” 

“Why, of course,” said Esther, looking about 
the room with a sigh; ‘‘only I wish they wouldn’t 
haunt me so.” 

It was a handsome, comfortable room upon 
which Esther’s eyes rested as she took another 
survey, and had been newly furnished. There 


were lounges, and easy chairs, and pretty little 


tables, soft, warm rugs, upon one of which slept 
a sleek, velvety cat, basking in the warmth of a 
genial coal fire. There were costly statuettes, 
and baskets filled with flowers, and curious or- 
naments from China and Japan; for the father 
of these two maiden sisters was a sea captain, 
and whenever he returned from long voyages, 
brought some special gifts for the adornment of 
the old house. And it was a very old house, in- 
deed, standing in an unfashionable part of the 
city. The captain declared that while he lived 
the household gods of his father and his mother 
should never go up town. 

“When I am gone, girls, move, if you want to, 
but not before.’’ 

The girls did not want to move. They were 
quiet, contented peopte, with few ambitions, and 
only anxious to ‘keep things straight for pa,’ so 
that he might always have a home to come to. 
Their old servants, a man and a woman, had 
lived with them ever since they could remember, 
and in fact, they, and every thing about them, 
were old-fashioned. An aunt on the mother’s 
side kept house for them, and at this moment 
she entered, a tall, angular woman, with high 
Scotch features, and a keen, kindly eye. 

“Dinner is ready, children,”’ she said, and, just 
as she spoke, John threw open the folding doors, 
and a small table, upon which snowy linen and 


Minny, the great sleek cat, waked from her doze, 
and walked lazily into the dining-room. 

“Min,” said Esther, with another sigh,—some- 
how, she could not speak without sighing to-day, 
—“I wish every human creature were as well fed 
as you are.” 

Minny purred for answer, as she lapped the 
milk set before her. 

“I always think of poor, homeless people in 
such a storm as this,” said Aunt Roxy. “I’ve 
felt unaccountable strange, to-day, about them 
folks that moved into Dayton’s house yesterday.”’ 
“So has Esther,” said Anne. “Well, that is 
odd! It makes me feel a little queer myself. 
But then, they are able-bodied people, and looked 
well enough.” s 

“John was coming home when the man of the 
house drove up, and he says there was death in 
his face,” continued Aunt Roxy. 

“There! I don’t believe I can eat another 
mouthful!” exclaimed Esther, pushing her plate 
away, and there were tears in her eyes. How 
shall we learn about them? There must be some 
trouble, or we shouldn’t all feel so.” 

When they left the table, it was dark enough 
to light the gas. As the soft, yellow glow sent 
its sudden radiance into every nook and corner, 
Esther shuddered. 

Awild cry escaped Anne’s lips as the door-bell 
rane. ° 

“There’s papa! Nobody rings the bell as he 
does!” and both girls and the aunt rushed into 
the hall. The door was opened, and there, in- 
deed, stood the burly form of the captain, ina 
rough great coat, all spotted with snow, but with 
something whiter and stranger than the snow in 
his arms. 

“There, there, that will do!’ he said, with a 
cheery growl, as the girls hung on him; “‘here’s 
something I found on the steps, and we’d better 
get to the fire as soon as possible.” 

“Why, it’s a child!” cried Esther, as she pulled 
the bit of tattered blanket down; “a little girl. 
She has fainted—or—she can’t be dead, can she?” 
“What a lovely little creature!”’ Anne ex- 
claimed; ‘‘but how pale and pinched! See, she 
is coming to. Why, the dear little thing is half 
frozen!” 

The child, roused by the warmth of the fire, 
and vigorous rubbing of her little hands, looked 
round her, piteously, for a moment, and her lips 
began to quiver. Her long, beautiful hair hung 
in tangled rings all over her shoulders, and be- 
sides the half of a blanket she had wrapped about 
her, she had on only a thin dress. 

‘“‘Who are you, child?” asked Esther, taking 
the little creature in her arms; “tell us who you 
are?”’ 

“O, papa!” sobbed the child, and the sob was 
almost a shriek, “papa is so hungry, he will die! 
And Alice and mamma, they gave me the last 
bit of bread, but I didn’t know it. They will all 
die, and the letter won’t come. O, what shall I 
do? What shall I do?’ 

“Who are you, my dear? Tell us your name, 
and where you live.” 

“My name is Gerty Willis, and we moved into 
—where we live, yesterday; and we haven’t no 
wood, nor any bread, or any thing. And papa, 
and mamma, and Alice, are starving. They 
thought the letter with money in it would come 
yesterday, but it didn’t, nor to-day; and perhaps 
it won’t to-morrow; and papa worked so hard on 
his picture that it brought on his old complaint 
—and, O dear! what shall I do?” 

Esther looked at her sister. 

“T should have gone there,” she said, at once. 

“Put the baby in bed,” said the captain, as 
Anne told him about the newcomers. ‘Give her 
some bread and milk, and put her in bed; then 
get up a basket of provisions; mind you put in 
every thing. John, fill up a barrel with coal, 
another with wood. Tom Willis, is it? I knew 
him well, poor fellow! — always unfortunate. 
Did he send you here, baby ?” 

“No, sir; they put me in bed, and covered me 
all over; and I heard Alice crying, and mamma 
praying that God would send us help; and so, I 
don’t know what made me, but I just jumped 
out of bed, and put a blanket over me, and went 
down the back stairs, to see if I couldn’t find 
some one would keep us from starving.” 

“And you came to the right place, little one,” 
said the captain. “Now, girls, it’s no time to be 
sensitive. Well, their sensitiveness is in the 
way, to be sure,” he added, laughing. “And, 
Tom, get out the barrow; food first. Which of 
you will go over with me, girls? Stop! I’ve an 
idea. There’s no need of our intruding. Just 
write upon a bit of paper,— 

“The Lord has heard your prayers.’ 
a ten dollar bill to fold up in the note. 
are we to do with the baby?” 

“O, please let me zo home, sir; please let me 
go home, to see them all happy,’’ pleaded the 
child. 


Here’s 
But what 








silver glistened, showed brightly in the firelight. 


the captain took the little one in his arms, and 
left her at the back door to run up Stairs, while 
John knocked at the front door, with his enor- 
mous load of provisions, and wood, and coal. 
Such consternation! Such happy, happy tears! 
Such awarm fire! Such a bountiful table, as 
the poor little home saw that night! Nobody 
knew from whence the help came, only little 
Gerty, and she wisely kept her counsel till the 
next day. 

Then, on some pretext, Esther went over, and 
made the acquaintance of the pale, pretty Alice; 
and the letter came, with money in it; and Capt. 
Graham ordered his portrait, and the portraits 
of all his household; and, somehow, after that, 
things seemed to improve with the artist and his 
family; and nobody was more welcome to the 
pleasant home of the Grahams than Fanny and 
sweet little Gerty Willis. 
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For the Companion. 
NAT CHILLER. 


By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 


The winter school, which was one of the excite- 
ments of our rural village, opened under very fa- 
vorable auspices. The teacher was a favorite; the 
great girls were plentiful and good looking; the 
boys (and they were legion) as stalwart and fun-loy- 
ing aset of fellows as could be found among the 
mountains. 

The snows, it seems to me, set in earlier in those 
days than they do now; and we did not consider 
that much of a winter which did not bring snow 
to cover all the rail fences, and frost enough to 
freeze the mill-dam pond solid for several feet in 
thickness. 

We did not look upon the term as fairly com- 
menced, until after the committee came in—the 
three wise men whose duty it was twice a year to 
examine our teachers, and to rate the standard of 
scholarship of the classes. This visit was usually 
made during the second week of the term. It had 
come and gone, and we were preparing, not for 
study and discipline, but for our winter sports—our 
coasting, our snow-ring, our spelling-schools, and 
good times generally. 

Perhaps you do not know that in those days the 
girls were something of romps, as well as the boys; 
and that our plain, social country life made every 
innocent amusement open to them. The boy whose 
sled would not carry double was reckoned at a dis- 
count; and he was unfortunate, indeed, whose fus- 
tian jacket was not belted in by the plump arms of 
his girlish favorite, in his coasting down the hills. 

Billy Frisk was our youthful Achilles. He was a 
handsome, free-spoken, generous fellow, that every 
one of us was proud to serve under. He was also a 
favorite with the girls. He had taken Lucy Lesser 
under his protection so many winters, that she was 
quite given up to him. Lucy was one of the pretti- 
est girls in our school. Not so plump and ruddy a3 
others, but slender-waisted and pensive-eyed, with 
just a delicate red in her soft cheeks. She had seen 
more of the world than the rest of us, and her man- 
ners had a dash of coquetry in them, which some- 
times hurt Billy’s honest heart. But I think he 
would have forgiven her almost any act of indiffer- 
ence or neglect. 

One Monday morning Nat Chiller came into the 
school-room, in a free and easy way, quite different 
from that of most of the boys, who never felt quite 
at home before a crowded school and under the 
teacher’s eye. He was astranger, and brought 4 
note to the master, which he placed upon the desk, 
with alow bow. He then went and stood before the 
fire while it was being read. 

Of course every scholar in the room stared at the 
new-comer, who was not at all abashed by the at- 
tention shown him. On the contrary he seemed to 
enjoy the sensation his arrival had produced. He 
thrust his right hand into his pocket, put the other 
negligently behind him, and commencing his survey 
on the girls’ side, scanned all our faces in a cool, lei- 
surely, knowing way, as if nobody knew better than 
himself what a precious set of country bumpkins we 
all were. 

Chiller was a slight, trim, foppish youngster, wear- 
ing a well-fitting school suit, set off by faultless linen 
and a gay neck-tie, such as had never been seen on 
a boy in our school-house. You may be sure there 
was not one of the boys but took an immediate in- 
ventory of his toilet, and regarded it as an individu- 
al insult—though why we should, 1 will not stop 
now to inquire. 

We looked from the stranger to Billy Frisk, to see 
how our leader regarded him. Billy sat with his 
hands on the side of his head, to represent long 
ears, and his face drawn down in a mulish way. 
This was significant enough, and we well knew that 
Billy Frisk would never be a friend of Nat Chiller. 

The master read the note twice, and looked at the 
stranger out of the corners of his eyes, in a way that 
we did not exactly understand. 

‘You are from the city, Master Chiller, this note 
informs me,”’ he said, presently. 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Have you any certificates of good conduct from 
any of your former teachers?’”’ 

“No, sir;” and he moved uneasily, as if the idea 
was not a pleasant one that it was expected. 

We wondered why the teacher should ask the que 
tion, but he evidently had good reasons for doing 
so. He asked no further questions, however, but af 





So, after she had eaten a bowl of bread and 





ter a minute’s pause, said,— 





milk, and the sisters had wrapped her up warmly, 
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“Master Frisk, can you make room for Master | 
Chiller, next you?” 

“If you please, sir, it is not convenient. 
good deal crowded already.” 

Some changes, however, were made, and Chiller 
was at length seated. But Billy moved his books 
and slate with rather more noise than was necessary, 
and foolishly showed that he was annoyed. 

When it was noon some of us spoke to the new 
scholar, staring at him with gaping curiosity, and 
wondering who he could be, and why he left the city 
to winter among our bleak mountains. He did not 
seem to reciprocate our interest, but amused himself 
with displaying an eight-bladed knife, with a won- 
derful pearl handle, and a bit of engraved silver on 
its side. 

Some time during the next fortnight this knife 
changed ownership. Lucy Lesser was seen to sharp- 
en pencils with the large blade, and when the knife 
was noticed by some of the scholars, it was thrust 
out of sight, and Lucy’s cheeks were redder than the 
reddest rose. 

Of course Billy took fire, and demanded that the 
knife should be returned to Nat, to which demand 
Lucy tartly declared that it was only made because 
he was dying of envy because it had not been given 
to him. 

“J would not thank him for a knife, nor any thing 
else that I did not know he came honestly by,” 
sulked Billy. % 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, hinting 
that way,’”’ cried Lucy, indignantly. 

“Hasn’t he been pilfering out of my desk ever 
since he came here? I didn’t lose things before, did 
I? I didn’t have fish-hooks dropped into my neck, 
nor pins crooked into the bench, before he came, 
did I? Ought to be ashamed of myself, indeed! 
Well, [am ashamed to sit side by side with such a 
sneak!” 

Lucy pouted her pretty lips and refused to listen. 
Billy sulked out to the play-ground, where prepara- 
tions were going on for the first evening’s coasting 
by the mill-dam. The boys were choosing partners, as 
was their custom, it being generally understood that 
they were all civil lads, whose escort the girls chosen 
would gladly accept. There had not been any fe- 
male lecturers among our hills, then, and the girls 
were not well posted as to their rights. 

“I choose Lucy Lesser,” shouted Chiller. 

“You can’t have Lucy,” said Billy, stepping up to 
Chiller and squaring himself before him. I’ve wait- 
ed upon Miss Lesser three winters myself!’ 

“The lady is to be pitied,’ returned Chiller, 
laughing disdainfully. 

“You think you are somebody, now, don’t you?” 
cried Billy. ‘What I want to know is, where you 
got that knife, with another man’s name on it, that 
you gave to Lucy.” 

“Don’t you call me a thief but once.” 

Then there was a rough and tumble fight, I am 
sorry to say. Billy, however, came off victorious. 
He held Chiller in the snow, and pummelled him 

until he cried out that he would give up Lucy, stop 
crooking pins, dropping fish-hooks, stealing paper 
and pencils. Indeed, he would behave himself in 
all respects, if Frisk would only take his fist out of 
his blue neck-tie. 

It was very mean of the scholars to enjoy Chiller’s 
chastisement; but if there is one object meaner than 
another, it is a sneaking, boy; and we had all made 
up our minds that we had one amongst us in the 
person of Nat Chiller. 

Our coasting party did not come off that night, 
nor the next, because Billy had lamed his right 
wrist in the contest. But the third evening the 
full moon rose propitiously, and the young people 
set out, a large company of them, for the mill-dam, 
well muffled in hoods and mittens, and such wraps 
as defied cold and wintry weather. 

Chiller had been ruled out of our sports by unani- 
mous vote. He did not make one of our party, 
therefore. 

We found the mill-dam frozen, and the path along 
the side hill well trodden. It was one of the finest 
places in the world for coasting, the hill being long 
and not too steep, ensuring speed with comparative 
safety. 

Billy Frisk and Lucy Lesser, having become toe- 
onciled since their late quarrel, were walking in ad- 
vance of the rest of us, dragging the sled between 
them in a most amiable manner. 

At last we all reached the top of the hill, impa- 
tient for the sport to commence. Billy Frisk usu- 
ally took the first coast alone, to ascertain whether 
the track was clear; but as the boys had been coast- 
ing, more or tess, in the afternoon, this was thought 
unnecessary, and he gallantly, and with some dis- 
play of vanity, as it seemed to us, placed his new 
sled on the course, and arranged Lucy as comforta- 
bly as he could upon it. 

As we have said, Lucy was a pretty girl, and as 
she turned her head toward us at parting, the full 
moon shone directly upon her face and lighted it np 
with a weird beauty. She had kept her Christmas 
hood, with its wonderful tassels and fringes, fresh 
for this very occasion, and the warm crimson wool 
was a pretty contrast to her delicate cheeks and to 
the whiteness around her. 

“Remember, boys, no crowding. Keep a few rods 
apart for safety, and don’t start, any of you, until I 
am opposite the pine tree,’”’ shouted Frisk. 

With a shout from the boys, the sled moved, slow- 
ly, at first, but faster and faster, until it looked like 
a bird on the wing. 


Next to coasting on one’s own sled, is the pleasure 
of watching one’s neighbor, when he manages it skil- 
fully. We were still looking after Billy, when he 
reached the pine tree and shot toward the dam like 


We area 


air like athing of life. There was a shriek, and what 
beyond that, who could tell? 

It seemed an age before we could reach Billy, who 
was lying as lifeless as a log, at the foot of the hill. 

As for Lucy, she looked like a crocus, blossoming in | 


We thought them dead, and, indeed, they had ev- | 
ery appearance of being dead when we.arrived with 
them at the miller’s house, where they were tender- 
ly cared for. 

The village doctor soon made his appearance, and | 
with him our terrified friends, who had yet to learn | 
which of us had suffered. . 

Billy was the first to open his eyes. 

“I’ve killed her!’”’ he said, with a great moan, 
most pitiable to hear. 

It would have been better, perhaps, for poor Lucy, 
if his words had proved true. 

Then Billy gasped again. ‘Boys, there’s ‘a rope 
across the coast track, and it’s the-work oi that ras- 
cally Chiller!” 

Some of us went back to the hill and found the 
cord cut asunder by the flying sled. It had been 
stretched from one hemlock to another, and tied 
about each tree. If he was not a murderer, it was 
only because Heaven was more merciful than he. 

I think the boys would have lynched Chiller, that 
very night, if they had been able; but our parents 
were wiser than we, and held our indignation in 
check until he had been sent away from our village 
and cared for by his relatives. 

We learned, afterward, that he had been sent from 
home to avoid disgrace; but you know, as well as I, 
that it makes very little difference where we go, if 
we take our bad habits with us. 

Lucy never fully recovered from the cruel effects 
of that night, and although she lived some years in 
physical pain and great mental debility, she died 
before reaching her twentieth year. 

Whether or not Chiller was informed of the cruel 
results of his wickedness, I do not know, but hope 
that the stings of a guilty conscience lashed him in- 
to repentance and reform. 

Billy Frisk could never forgive himself for not hav- 
ing made the first trip alone, as had been his cus- 
tom on such occasions. He is now a middle-aged 
business man, much respected and loved. Last sum- 
mer, when he came back from his vacation, he was 
showing me the keepsakes he had collected, here and 
there, when he placed before me a little package 
carefully done up in white paper. Something like 
asigh escaped him as I opened it, and looked at a 
faded daisy. 

“You remember Lucy Lesser?’’ he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“That blossom is from her grave.” 


SS anE EEE chaeeiaieiie 
For the Companion. 


HUNTING IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Shooting Beaver by Moonlight. 

“Most of the gang to which Jaques and I were at- 
tached,” said Barclay, ‘‘when employed in the con- 
struction of the telegraph line across Newfoundland, 
were a rather hard lot. Smoking, playing cards, and 
telling vulgar stories, were the means used to pass 
away their leisure hours. 

“We naturally disliked such companionship, and 
so, at such times, used to ramble among the hills and 
along the streams. There was something fascinating 
in these tramps. The wildness of a scenery never 
before looked upon by man, added to the constant 
peril from wolves, bears and lynxes, kept us vigilant. 
“Some of the pleasantest recollections of my life, 
however, date back to those sunny days, as, with 
cocked guns, we followed the rushing streams; for to 
go out without our rifles would have been not only 
dangerous but foolhardy. 

“I remember that one fine foreneon in August, 
while we were working down across the wilderness 
to the south-west of Hermitage Bay, Jaques and I 
had sauntered up the stream on which our camp was 
situated that day. 

“It was a large brook, sufficient to turn a saw-mill 
of the old-fashioned sort; and for about three miles 
above the camp, it tumbled, and foamed, and roared 
among great boulders which had rolled down from a 
steep granite summit to the eastward. 

“Mountain mink were darting about its limpid 
pools, uttering, from moment to moment, their sharp 
little cries. 

“But on reaching the top of the valley, we came 
out into a broad meadow, or bottom, opening back 
upon a bright lake ten or twelve miles in length. 


tom was free from trees, and the tall grass seemed 
full of partridges. The current flowed noiselessly 


dull gurgling began to be heard. 


channel,’ said Jaques. 
bend; 


‘Yes,’ 
‘see what a rick of sticks and knots.’ 


in several places in foamy sheets. 


mud heaps, rising four or five feet out of the water. 


igin suddenly flashed upon me. 
««They’re beavers !’ I exclaimed. 
huts!’ 





an arrow. Snddenly the cutter sprung up into the 


these were the first I had ever seen. 


the snow-drift, where she had found rest. | 


“For some distance back from the stream, the bot- 


past till,as we approached the foot of the lake, a 


“<«There must be rocks or driftwood lodged in the 
as we turned a little 


“The whole channel was filied with what seemed a 
jam of old wood and mud, over which the water fell 


«But what are those things?’ said 1; for, glancing 
up stream, which above this curious dam expanded 
into a sort of mill-pond, I saw several conical shaped 


“At first, we thought they must be the work of In- 
dians, they looked so workmanlike, and we wondered 
why they had been made; when, seeing some queer, 
five-toed tracks in the mud under the dam, their or- 


‘Those are beaver 


“I had often read descriptions of them, though 


“You're right?’ said Jaques. ‘Why didn’t I think | 
of it before?’ | 
“All was quiet about the little settlement, which 
| consisted of five houses, one of which seemed to be a 
double tenement—two houses together. 
“Wonder if they’re in their huts now,’ said Jaques. 
“It seemed as if they might be, for there were 
| fresh tracks on the bank, and along the dam, which 
had recently been repaired with new branches and 
fresh sods. And there were green leaves floating 
about in the pond above the dam. The nearest hut 
was about twelve feet from the bank. The water was 
| quite deep—several feet. | 
“‘Get a pole,’ said Jaques. To do this, we had to 
| 80 back to the woods across the meadow, where we 
| procured a long, dry sapling; and on returning to 
| the stream, we saw where a clump of bushes had been 
gnawed off at the roots. 
“Coming softly up to the bank, Jaques gave the | 
nearest huta prod with the pole. Instantly, there was 
a plunge within, accompanied by a loud slapping of 
the water. Several more plunges followed, both in 
this hut and the others. There was a waving of the 
water, deep down. 
“Jaques repeated his thrust again and again, but | 
without making much impression. The structure 
seemed a strong one. Branches, turf from the bank, 
and mud, mixed together and dried in the sun, formed 
a thick, firm wall. The pole broke againstit. But, 
feeling very curious to examine it, we took off our 
clothes, and waded out to the nearest hut. 
“The water was waist deep; the bottom muddy. 
The house had its foundation on the bottom, with 
walls of sticks and tussocks; not smoothly plastered 
with mud, as above water, but rough and jagged with 
knots, prongs and brush. But on one side there was 
a hole about eighteen inches in diameter. 
“We began to dig into the upper part, tearing out 
the stjcks, and breaking through the mud. It wasa 
firmly connected mass, fully a foot in thickness. We 
finally broke it up, disclosing a round cavity, as large 
as an old-fashioned potash kettle.” 
As the most of my young readers may never have 
seen the above-mentioned article, I may add that the 
old-fashioned potash kettle to which my friend al- 
ludes, might, perhaps, be compared with a three- 
bushel basket. 
“It was a dry room, too, having a floor above the 
water-level, with a circular opening, or trap-door, 
into a black hole beneath. Taking a stick, I thrust 
it into this hole. Immediately, there was a rush out 
of the hole below the water on the outside; and we 
saw three long, black objects shoot off into the stream. 
“The beavers were evidently in the upper room 
when we struck the house with the pole. In leaping 
down into the water, they had made the plunges we 
had heard. And I have since read that the loud slap 
which they give the water with their tails, is their 
method of giving an alarm to their friends. 
“There were a few bits of green wood in the upper 
room, and the tails of two large trouts. When first 
uncovered, it had a strong odor of castor. Wewaded 
around the other houses. They all had holes under 
water, and in two cases I noticed a smaller hole above 
the water, facing up stream, as if for the admission 
of fresh air. 
*«*We better not molest them farther,’ said Jaques, 
‘We can’t get them. Even if we drove them out of 
all their houses, they would escape under the banks.’ 
“We went out, and going back a little, sat down 
and watched a long while, but there was no move- 
ment. 
“As we went back to camp, it occurred to me that 
Thad heard that beavers keep within their houses 
mainly by day, coming out at nightfall for food and 
recreation And on mentioning this to Jaques, he 
proposed that we should leave the camp some even- 
ing, and try to shoot them. Their skins would be 
quite a prize forus. We resolved not to speak of our 
discovery, not caring to have the rest of the gang as 
partners. 
“There was a full moon that week; and Monday, 
after work and after supper, Jaques and I took our 
guns, and quietly went out. The camp had been 
moved a mile below the stream, but following back 
along the line, we crossed it on the bridge we had that 
day finished, and followed up on our former trail. 
The long Newfoundland twilight deepened as we 
went up the valley; and the clear, bright moon 
showed its silvery face over the high, wooded ridge 
to the eastward. 
“The long, mournful cry of bears, and the snarling 
screech of the lynx echoed from the sides of the 
mountains about us. But so long as the dreaded 
black wolf kept quiet, we felt tolerably secure. 
“I have seldom seen a more beautiful sight than 
was presented by the little meadow in the forest as 
we came out upon it at the head of the valley; so 
softly lighted, and yet so wildly defined. The lake 
at the upper end gleamed like a plate of silver. 
“We walked cautiously on, starting up an occa- 
sional partridge ora hare, that gazed tamely at us out 
of great brown eyes, that sleepily reflected the moon- 
light. The gurgling of the stream announced our 
approach to the beaver-dam. 
“ «Still, now!’ whispered Jaques. 
“Getting upon our knees, we crept up amid the tall 
grasses. As we got near the bank of the little pond, 
a sound as of paddling caught our attention. 
“-They’re out!’ whispered Jaques. 
“Slowly we wormed our way down among the 
grass, and looked out upon the water. Several black 
heads were moving about; and, as we looked, one 
suddenly rose beside one of the huts, and scrambled 
to the top of it. 





Mine lay in the water on the other side 
Seizing him by his huge tail, I drew him 


our game. 
of the hut. 
,; tothe bank. Fle was quite dead. Jaques had quite 
ls struggle with the beaver he had shot. It was only 
wounded. But he soon killed it, and brought it to 
land in triumph. 
“They were very heavy, solid fellows. I should say 
that the one I shot weighed fifty pounds. Its body 
must have been over three feet long. Its tail wasa 
curious looking thing, five or six inches wide, but 
very thin, and scaly like a fish. 
“They were too heavy to carry into camp, so we 
skinned them as best we could, and leaving their 
bodies on the bank, hurried away with our peltries, 
lest the odor of slaughter should reach the nose of 
some prowling wolf. 
“Just where the bushes began, at the foot of the 
meadow, we came upon a large bear, sitting erect on 
his haunches, so quietly solemn that we were within 
ten feet of him before we saw him. 
“He gave us a great start. We backed hastily off, 
and, cocking our guns, fired at him, point blank, 
knocking him over backward. 
“Without waiting to see what farther effect our 
shot had produced, we ran for some rods; then, paus- 
ing a moment to reload, kept on down the valley to 
the bridge. 
“Not caring to take the skins into camp, we hid 
them under the bridge, where we found them on our 
return up the line, a month afterwards, in a rather 
damaged condition. 
“The fur of these was of a light, creamy gray, in- 
terspersed with black hairs.’’ 

———+or-—_—__. 
NEVER RAIL AT THE WORLD. 


Never rail at the world—it is just as we make it,- 

We see not the flower if we sow not the seed; 

And as for ill luck, why, it’s just as we take it,— 

The heart that’s in earnest no bars can impe de, 

You ~~ uestion the justice which governs man’s breast, 
say that you search for true friendship in vain, 

Bat peuneaaber, this world, though it be not the best; 

Is the next to the best we shall ever attain. 

CHARLES SWAIN, 


oo 
LITTLE TALKS ON GREAT MEN. 
Benjamin Greenleaf. 
Lhave just been looking ata picture of this great 
mathematician and reading a short account of his 
life. 
His father was a farmer, of the great class of “poor 
but respectables,”” and the only chance Benjamin 
had for study was a short winter school, and the 
rainy days when he could not work. So it happened 
that at fourteen years of age this distinguished au- 
thor and teacher did not know the multiplication 
table. 
But he longed for more knowledge, and once said 
to a friend, ‘If I ever offered up an earnest prayer, 
it was for rainy days, that I might betake myself to 
my books.”’” And books were scarce in his father’s 
house; but he was so in earnest that he coined all 
his spare pennies into books, and like many another 
bright boy who has become a famous scholar, used to 
read by the flickering firelight in the old chimney- 
corner, and when sent to bed would go on reading 
in bed with the aid of a tallow candle. 
In afer years he was often heard to mourn over 
his lack of early advantages, and repeatedly said, 
“If Icould have obtained books then as easily as I 
can now, whata fund of knowledge I could have 
laid up!” 
There is a moral in that sentence for the boys and 
girls of this day, who have overflowing book-cases 
of their own, to say nothing of magazines and pa- 
pers; and, depend upon it, there is no truer saying 
than ‘“‘knowledge is power.”’ 

Young Greenleaf did not begin to fit for college 
until he was nineteen, and five years after entered 
Dartmouth College as a sophomore. Me went to 
Hanover on horseback, and probably in a home- 
made suit, as did also Webster, and many other men 
now 80 well known to fame. An extract from his 
diary, kept while he was there, may be interesting 
as a comment on old times and new: 

“Oct. 1st. Purchased for myself a number of arti- 
cles for my room, viz 

Bedstead, $2 00. 

Towel, 6244 cts. 
quills, 29 cts. 

Candlestick, 20 cts. 

One pound of candles, 22 cts. 

the aa $1 09. 

Table, 33 ¢ 

Half bushe 1 “of apples, 25 cts. 

One load of wood, $1 00. 

The teamster deceived me in quality, not being 
acquainted with his ornanmoey, 9 

Put my horse to pasture at Norwich, for the term. 

Paid for my share of wood for the class, 15 cts. 
Paid for room, $3 10. Washing, 75 cts. per term.” 

He was a fine mathematical scholar while in co!- 
lege, and sketched the transit of Venus, an event 
to take place Dec. 8, 1874, being the first to wor: 
this problem at Dartmouth. After graduating, ho 
went at once to his life-work as a teacher, and i. 
this office he led the children of New England x!- 
most as long as Moses led Israel. 

He had aloud voice and rather abrupt address; 
but such were his real energy and power, that he 
never failed to command respect or keep order in 
his classes. 

His method of discipline was peculiar to himself, 
as was every thing he said or did,—‘‘an odd mixture 
of ridicule, sarcasm and moral suasion, with a whole- 
some seasoning of corporal punishment.”’ For this 
he would use any thing at hand, an old iron spoon 
or a piece of zinc. 

He was very particular about the dress and man- 


One skillet, 29 cts. 
Pail, 25cts. Quire of paper, 4 





“Take him!’ whispered Jaques. I fired, and al- 


water. There was a great plunging and splashing. 








most at the same instant, Jaques fired at one in the | 


“Dropping our guns, we jumped in and rushed for 


ners of the lads under his care. If a pupil presumed 
to stand with covered head in his presence, he would 
be likely to receive a hint like this: 

“Young man, when you go down the street, just 
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call at the blacksmith’s; call at the blacksmith’s, 
young man!” 

In surprise, the boy would ask, ‘“What for, sir?”’ 

“To get a handle put on your hat, young man!”’ 

In looking over the agreement between the Board 
of Trustees of Bradford Academy and himself, we 
must see that it was not for pecuniary compensation 
that he gave himself, with such enthusiasm and per- 
severance, to his noble work. 

‘ Voted, To give Mr. Greenleaf four hundred dollars 
a year, on condition that there is thirty scholars in 
his apartment; and when the number falls short of 
thirty, one half will be deducted out of the four hun- 
dred dollars.” 

But he was not simply a local teacher. As an au- 
thor of admirable text-books, in arithmetic, algebra 
and geometry, and a pioneer educator by illustrated 
public lectures, he was well known throughout the 
country. Noseries of arithmetics ever had so wide a 
circulation. Some of his Primary Arithmetics have 
been even translated into Burmese, others into mod- 
ern Greek. The number of copies of his books are 
already counted by millions. 

As some one has said, ‘“‘he was a huge crystalliza- 
tion of mathematics.’’ His biographer tells us that 
he had no amusements nor recreations, no games, 
like chess or backgammon, no rides oreven walks for 
exercise, and never sought relief from his daily rou- 
tine in light reading. 

Odear! Whatamonotonous life! I don't believe 
in all work and no play, and this does seem to me a 
dreadful state of things. And I cannot help wish- 
ing, as I vividly recall my agonizing struggle over the 
last pages of the “National,” that Mr. Greenleaf had 
devoted a little time to innocent and healthful amuse- 
ment! 

As a teacher, he was not only reverenced but loved. 
One of his old pupils says that “His addresses at the 
close of the terms were full of simple and trusting 
eloquence, often affecting to tears the roughest boy. 

“Dr. Arnold could not have held his boys at Rugby 
under a control more subdued and effective, and yet 
tender.” . Kate 8. 
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SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN 
HOLLAND. 


From a Correspondent. 
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Here we are in Amsterdam, Holland! Hol- 


land, the marsh land, the little country the 
Dutch have, or are said to have, so bravely cap- 
tured. The very name suggests windmills, 
dykes, canals and scrubbing. Not so large as 
the State of Delaware, this little country stands 
on the edge of Europe, just where the Rhine has 
made a muddy delta by the North Sea. Of all 
the nations of Europe it is the queerest, and, on 
some accounts, the most delizhtful. 

Here lives the Dutchman of the picture books. 
The people we shall mect in the street are not 
Germans, but Dutch. Some of you may fancy 
that the Germans we see at home are Dutch. 
This is not so. They are a different people. 

The real Dutch, the people I am now visiting, 
are peculiar, but, as the girls say, are very nice. 


I must say I like them. Some of their ways are | 


very odd, but they are refined and have genial, 
kindly manners, and are scrupulously neat and 
cleanly in all their habits. 

As soon as I reached Amsterdam I went to 
the Amstel Hotel. That, however, is any thing 
but Dutch. It looks precisely like a hotel in 
New York or Chicago. I was given, by particu- 
lar request, a room at the top of the house, 
where I could have a fine look over thecity. My 
window was in the third story, back. I opened 
the sash and let in the warm air from the coun- 
try, and as I looked out saw, instead of a strect, 
a wide canal, and boats instead of carts. Look- 
ing off to the left I could see the flat, open coun- 
try, with black cattle feeding in the fields. At 
the right was a busy street with rows of houses, 
and over their roofs the steeples and chimneys of 
& great city. 

Windmills, too! Some standing by the canal 
that runs far away into the country, and some 
among the houses of the town, their great white 
arms turning round and round in a slow and 
dignified fashion, very becoming to things of 
their size. 

At home, when one enters a city from the 
country, the houses grow thicker and thicker till 
the paved streets arc. reached and house joins 





house in continuous blocks. We call the scat- 
tered houses the suburbs of the city. Here 
there are no suburbs. The country ends and 
the oity begins abruptly. My window is just on 
the line. Looking one way I could fancy myself 
out of town; looking the other I seemed to be in 
the middle of the city. 

You must not imagine that every thing in 
Holland is old and queer. There is enough to 
be seen that is likely to make a stranger smile, 
and enough that is strange and peculiar, but in 
many respects the country and people resemble 
America and our own folks. Thecanal in front 
of my hotel is wide. Near by a bridge crosses it, 
but the passage under the bndge is narrow and 
low. Opposite, along the side of the bridge, are 
floating rafts fastened to piles driven in the mud. 
Steps lead down from the street, and there are 
boat houses on the rafts. 

The sides of one of these houses are open, and 
the passer-by can see people sitting at little ta- 
bles, eating, sipping beer, reading and having a 
social time in a very sober and proper manner. 
There are plenty of chairs on the rafts, and some 
gentlemen are sitting by the water side, reading 
papers, smoking, or idly looking at the pass- 
ing boats and steamers. An old gentleman is 
gravely fishing in the canal. The idea of sitting 
in an arm-chair and fishing with a long pole in 
the middle of a city street is certainly very 
Dutch. Just beyond is a row of houses with lit- 
tle gardens overhanging the boat yard. At the 
open windows we see ladies and children, read- 
ing, sewing, or looking down on the gentlemanly 
fisherman in his arm-chair. 

The boat houses are partly shut in by a row of 
piles, and in the enclosed space are a number 
of wherries, double-sculls, lap-streaks, and shells. 
These boats are not Dutch at all. They look 
as if they had just come from the Charles River 
or the Connecticut, and were sharp and swift 
enough to race with the Harvards. 

Ah! there is a steamer coming. It looks 
more like a water omnibus than any thing else. 
It is only about fifty feet long and quite narrow 
On deck are heaps of baggage and a number of 
people seated on settees placed along the sides 
of the boat. How is the boat to get under the 
bridge? Perhaps they will lift the draw. The 
whistle blows, and the boat stops just under my 
window. The whistle must be to call the draw 
tender. The boat waits, but nobody comes. 
The carriages rattle over the bridge, and a row 
of nurses, with very fat babies in their arms, 
stand on the sidewalk and gaze peacefully down 
on the boat. 

The captain blows his whistle again. The peo- 
ple in the floating dining saloon go on sipping 
their coffee and reading their papers soberly. 
The fisherman endures the scene very lazily and 
calmly watches his flouting bob. He must at- 
tend to that last nibble if the steamer never gets 
through. 

Sereech! sereech!! sereech-ch-ch!!! Still the 
draw-man does not make his appearance! The 
nurses get tired and move away. The family in 
the arbor have the dessert brought on. 

“Screech! sereee!;!”’ 


The windmills turn slowly round. Clumsy, 
great barges, with no masts, come slowly under 
| the bridge, but still the steamer waits. A long 

canal boat, with a tall mast, comes sailing up, 
| lowers its sails and lets the mast down, and the 
boatmen push with poles through the draw, and 
leave the steamer behind. More steam screech- 
ings, and more nurses with babies come to see 
what’s the matter. The passengers read their 
papers, or watch the gentlemanly fisherman to 
sec if he catches any thing. Everybody has a 
comfortable and placid time. On one of the 
houses opposite is a Dutch sign. Were we near- 
er we might read it,—‘ Lust en Rust,”’—pleasure 
and repose. How very like the soberly delight- 
ful scene before us! 

“Sereech!"” “Ding!’’ Ah! there is the din- 
ner bell. Down the broad stairs we go to the 
great dining-room of the hotel. From our scat 











at the table we can look out upon the canal. 

There is the steamer still waiting for the draw- 

tender. How very Dutch it all is! Ah! the 

man in the arm-chair has caught one fish. The 

steamer starts. Everybody believes in “Lust en 

Rust!’ CHARLES BARNARD. 
Amsterdam, Summer of 1871. 


~or 





COLOR. 
I saw three birches together growing, 
Of species white, and black, and yellow, 


Standing in friendly attitude, 
Duly respecting each his fellow. 


No | prejudice of color there, 
No foolish hate, or war of races; 
For Nature, mother of them all, 
Had them alike in her caresses. 


A lesson there was plainly taught 

To man, if not than donkeys duller;— 
A tree’s a tree, though dark or light, 

A man’s a man, whate’er his color. 
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ARMS OF PRECISION. 


There is a sharp competition among makers of 
fire-arms forinfantry. The chief object seems to 
be to excel in rapidity of firing. The rifle that 
can be loaded and fired the oftenest in a given 
time, is held to be of highest excellence. 

Fast firing is a good thing, no doubt, but only 
under certain conditions. The object of firing 
at all, is to hit. <A rifle might fire twelve or 
twenty times a minute, but if nobody is hit, it 
only wastes valuable ammunition, and fouls it- 
self, or wears out. It is far more important to 
have accurate aim that does execution, than 
rapid firing that does no harm. 

In the late European war, the only superiority 
of the French over the Germans lay in the infant- 
ry weapon. The Germans were the more nu- 
merous, had a greater number of cannon, were 
better organized, had better leaders, and were 
cooler in battle, which gives a great advantage. 
But all these advantages on the side of the Ger- 
mans seemed likely to be overcome by the supe- 
riority of the French musket. The chassepot, in 
the hands of men who knew how to use it, and 
would use it deliberately, was far better than 
the needle-gun as a long-rangearm. Men using 
it could open fire on an enemy armed with the 
needle-gun long before the latter could return a 
shot. The Germans at close range would have 
the advantage, but at a distance would be pow- 
erless. 

The Germans knew this, and were greatly 
troubled. They knew they could never get near 
the French if the latter did their work well. All 
depended on the skill with which this arm was 
used, and the thoroughness of the drill. 

Fortunately for the Germans, the French had 
not been trained to accuracy of aim. They had 
a good weapon, but knew not how to make a 
good use of it. They were like men having strong 
and swift horses, but knowing neither how to 
ride nor drive. 

They blazed away at the Germans long before 
the latter could get their needle-guns into play. 
But, as they “fired wild,” they hit few or none 
of their foes, and those foes continued to move 
on till they had got near the French, when they 
opened a deadly fire, because they had been 
taught to use their rifles well. This ignorance 
ou the one side and knowledge on the other, 
doomed the French to defeat in every battle but 
one in the whole war. The advantage of their 
long-range guns was more than neutralized. 

It is humiliating to think that human genius 
labors to invent machines for killing men. The 
excellence of fire-arms lies in their power to kill 
more rapidly and in larger numbers. War is 
barbarism. Battles are wholesale butchery. The 
only comfort in the great improvement in fire- 
arms is, that they may soon be so destructive as 
to make all nations fear war. 
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A STRANGE SUPERSTITION. 


We sce it stated that during the recent illness 
of the Prince of Wales, there were Englishmen 
who were so superstitious as to believe that the 
misfortunes that are supposed to accompany 
the possession of the famous Koh-i-noor dia- 
mond had something to do with the illness. 

This diamond we have formerly given a de- 
scription of. It is one of the largest in the 
world and the most celebrated. How long this 
wonderful] gem has been in human hands is not 
accurately known. Tradition says that it was 
discovered before the Christian era, which would 
make its age at least two thousand years. But 
Col. Sleeman, whose authority in regard to Hin- 
doo matters is trustworthy, says that the Kob-i- 
noor, (which means Mountain of Licht,) was 
given to Shah Jchan, or the Great Mogul, by 
Amur Gumla, who got it from one of the mines 
of Golconda, 

If ho is correct in this statement, the diamond’s 
known age is not very great, for Shah Jehan 





has been dead but little more than two centu- 
ries, and the diamond’s age cannot greatly ante- 
date his death. 

Be its age what it may, evil fortune is said to 
follow its possession, and the belief that such is 
the fact, is singularly supported by many well 
established historical incidents. 

Shah Jehan met with great misfortunes after 
the precious stone came into his possession, and 
though it remained in the Mogul treasury for 
many years, it is a curious fact that these years 
exactly correspond to the decline of the Mogul 
Empire. 

In 1788, Nadir Shah, sovereign of Persia, in- 
vaded India, and defeated the Mogul in the bat- 
tle of Kurnal, and took his capital, Delhi, or 
more properly, Dehlee. This invasion was fatal 
to the Mogul rule, and prepared the way for the 
establishment of the English ascendency in In- 
dia, by weakening the only power that might 
have kept the English out of that country. 

Nadir Shah took an immense booty in India. 
Among the treasures he seized was the Kob-i- 
noor, which he carried to Persia. 

In afew years Nadir was assassinated. The 
assassins gave the diamond to his grandson, 
Shah Rookh Mirza, who subsequently lost his 
eyes by his enemics. : 

Ahmed Shah, a great Affazan chief, put these 
rebels to death, and married his sen, Timour, to 
the blind King’s daughter; but he took the Koh- 
i-noor from him, saying that it would be of no 
use to ablind man. This was a piece of logic 
that was irresistible, as Ahmed Shah was strong, 
and Shah Rookh was weak. 

The diamond passed into possession of Ah- 
med’s grandson, Zuman Shah, whose brother 
Mahomet put out his eyes, but failed to get the 
diamond. A third brother, Shoojah, was more 
lucky, as he supposed, for Zuman gave him the 
stone. 

Shoojah was overthrown by Mahomet, and 
fled, accompanied by Zuman, to the territories 
of Runjeet Linh, chief of the Sikhs. As soon 
as Runject heard that Shoojah had the diamond, 
he put him to torture, and so made him surren- 
der it. Runjeet’s dynasty was overthrown a few 
years after his death, which was supposed to 
have been a punishment for having possession 
of the Koh-i-noor. 

The Sikhs retained possession of the stone un- 
til they were conquered by the English, who 
forced them to give it to Queen Victoria in 1849. 
It is now among the British crown jewels. The 
Queen obtained it in person, in 1850. 

Thus, down to the time of its transfer to the 
British sovereign, the Koh-i-noor seems never 
to have failed to bring ill to its possessors. No 
wonder that persons who are superstitious, 
think that misfortune attends its possessor. 
But, for all that, the most superstitious person 
in the world would, no doubt, be glad to become 
the owner of tlte peerless and beautiful treasure. 

————_ +o 
“PREDICATE WANTING.” 

This old school term, implying the omission 
of the verb which is essential to the completion 
of a perfectly grammatical sentence, sometimes 
finds an odd application in the experience of 
public speaking. There is a class of speakers 
who will start the subjects of their sentences ad- 
mirably, and who convey so much of their mean- 
ing in these highly embellished starting points, 
that their predicates become very awkward things 
to manage. These people “go up like a rocket,” 
and often “come down like a stick.”” Like poor 
Oliver Goldsmith, when he attempted to talk for 
the edification of his literary friends, they prove 
how very limited is the distance between the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous. 

We recently listened to a lecture on the Yo- 
semite, in which the speaker was obliged to leave 
his notes to describe a magic lantern picture of 
one of the peaks of the Sierra Nevada. “We 
once made the attempt,” he said, “to climb yon- 
der cloud-encircled summit, but we found that we 
couldn’t, and—and—and of course we didn’t.” 
This last statement must have been very satis- 
factory to the audience. 

There are some people who talk much as Walt 
Whitman writes, except they supply a superflu- 
ous and often very ridiculous predicate to a sug- 
gestive subject, while the poet does not. A crit- 
ic once said of Oliver Goldsmith,— 

“Sir, the man is a fool. Why, if he wanted to 
say that a shilling was genuine, he would de- 
clare that it was as good a shilling as ever was 
born.” 

The simple use of the predicate nominative, 
“A good shilling,” would have expressed the 
poet’s idea as clearly, though the word “coined” 
would have more elegantly completed the em- 
phatic declaration that he wished to make. 

We have heard very impressive passages in 
sermons, in which not a single predicate was 





supplied. Any attempt to do so, would have 
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shown the speaker’s lack of culture, and have 
weakened the hizhly imaginative impression that 
he wished to convey. 


or 


ENGLISH LADIES. 

English ladies, in high life, many of them, set a 
good example to their American sisters. They have 
an intense dislike of idle or useless lives. They are 
always busy with important matters, copying letters 
of husbands or fathers, visiting and superintending 
neighborhood schools; attending to the poor and 
sick; looking over weekly accounts, not only of do- 
mestlc expenses, but of the farm and estate; man- 
aging penny clubs to teach economy to the working 
classes. Like the Emperor Titus, many of them, it 
is said, count the day lost, in which nothing is done 
for others. 

An English traveller tells of a visit to the late 
Duchess of Bedford, in which she learned that this 
high-born lady for thirty years had been in the hab- 
it of rising at six o’clock, summer and winter, light- 
ing her own fire, making tea for the duke and her- 
self, and then copying all his business letters as he 
wrote them. At ten o’clock she came down to wel- 
come at the breakfast table a large company of 
guests, who never imagined that their hostess was 
an early riser, and had given the early morning to 
hard work. 

This life of English ladies is much happier and no- 
bler than that of American ladies, who spend their 
days in lounging and their nights in fashionable 
parties. 
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A NEW ROZETTA STONE. 


The discovery of the Rozetta stone, many years ago, 
gave the first clue to the interpretation of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. A newstone has just been discovered 
at Tanis, on the: eastern branch of the Nile. It is 
about six feet high, two and a half broad, and one 
foot thick. Itis believed to be more than two cen- 
turies older than the Rozetta stone, and the inscrip- 
tions are much more perfect. 

The inscription is in three forms, first in hiero- 
glyphics, then in Greek, and then in demotic, or the 
running hand of the Egyptians. The letters are 
small, but all sharply cut and perfectly distinct. One 
cast has been taken for Monmouth College, Illinois, 
and two others for the museums at London and Ber- 
Kn. 

It is said that this stone will change some of the 
views held by Champollion, the famous interpreter 
of Egyptian mysteries. He thought that every hiero- 
glyphic inscription consisted half of symbolic figures, 
and half of these letters. This stone seems to prove 
that the hieroglyphics express syllables and words 
rather than letters. It will be studied with great 
interest. 


CHICAGO AND PERSIA. 


Railroads and telegraph wires are of great service 
toany people in trouble. Within twenty-four hours 
of the fire in Chicago, money and clothing, from cit- 
jes a thousand miles away, were on the road to help 
the suffering. Had there been no wires to tell the 
calamity, and no locomotives to hurry supplies, hun- 
dreds of people would have died of exposure and 
hunger. But these modern improvements brought 
prompt relief to all suffering. 

A famine has prevailed in Persia for months past. 
News has gone slowly to other lands that thousands 
of people are starving. But help has been given 
slowly, and, in many cases, too late. There were no 
lines of telegraph to make known the want; thereare 
no railroads, and, indeed, no good roads of any kind 
to carry supplies. And so the people die, while the 
world abounds in food, and is full of sympathizing 
hearts, eager to help thesuffering. A nation that has 
no enterprise, and carries forward no public improve- 
ments, must suffer the penalty. 


oe - — --- 
PLUCKY OLD AGE, 
It is worth while to have old men emigrate to this 


country, when they bring the energy and pluck of 


youth. A Norwegian, of seventy, was the hero of a 
more daring feat at White Bear Lake, in Michigan, 
than the famous exploit of Putnam in the cave at 
Pomfret. 
A huge and hungry wolf attacked him suddenly. 
He managed first to get a club and then a pitchfork, 
and gave the wolf some hard blows. But the fam- 
ished animal was not easily frightened, and the bat- 
tle went hard and doubtfully. At length the brave 
Norseman, with Yankee ingenuity, managed to get 
arope round the monster’s neck, and drew him by 
main force to a carpenter’s vise, in which the head 
was fastened securely. 
a gun, and the wolf will fight no more battles. That 
man’s name ought to be handed down to future gen- 
erations. 
a5 em 
FREEDOM IS TRUE COURTESY. 
The forms of etiquette are doubtless a good disci- 


pline (for it takes time and pains to learn them), but 
that friends only 





where they b so burd 
embarrass each other every time they return a visit, 


one can hardly be blamed for coveting the Italian 


freedom deseribed here by Mrs. Lydia Maria Child: 


At some houses in Florence, large parties meet 
without the slightest preparation. It is understood 
that on some particular evening of the week, a lady 
or gentleman always receives their friends. In one 
room are books and flowers, in another, pictures and 
engravings, inathird, music. Couples are ensconced 
in some shaded alcove, or groups are dotted about 
the rooms, in mirthful or serious conversation. 

Noman is required to epeak to his host either on 
entering or departing. monade and bask ° 
fruit stand here and there on the side tables, that all 





He then went leisurely after 


f | natural height, and thundered out the Te Deum. 


great a part of American entertainment, is a light, 
and almost unnoticed incident at these festivals of 
intellect and taste. Weuld you like tosee social free- 
dom introduced here? Then do it; but the first step 
must be complete indifference to Mrs. Somebody’s 
assertion that you are mean enough to offer only one 
kind of cake te your company, and put less shorten- 
ing in the under crust o ie than the upper. 
Let Mrs. Somebody take according to her gift; be 
thou assured that all living souls love freedom better 
than cake or under crust. 
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SHOPPING IN JAPAN, 


The Japanese traders have not yet learned the value 
of the ‘‘one price” motto. They like to start high, 
and submit to be beaten down by their customers, 
Scribner's Monthly says: 


In blandness of manner the Japanese merchant 
cannot be surpassed. Seated on a neat mat-covered 
floor, elevated say two feet above the street level, his 
heels for a chair, and attired in a calico gown with 
flowing sleeves, he salutes his customer with a suasive 
voice, ‘‘O-hi-a ?’’ which might be considered synony- 
mous with ‘How are you?” 

To learn the price of an article, you say, ‘J-ko- 
rah?” “how much?” 

Invariably, an exorbitant figure is named, which, 
if you have been initiated by some thoughtful friend, 
will be repelled with feigned ‘astonishment. The 
merchant at once responds,— 

‘How much will you give?”’ 

One half the price asked will be a reasonable offer, 
by way of compromise. 

A profound consultation then takes place among 
the several traders interested, all of whom, by this 
time, will have emptied their — and risen, some 
one of their number meanwhile rapidly shuffling on 
wires the little balls of a calculating machine. 

lf your offer is accepted, several nods of the head 
and a simultaneous clapping of the hands soty as- 
sent. If rejected, make no more than a trifling con- 
cession, for if by any chance you are permitted to 
leave the store without a bargain, a messenger will 
probably be despatched in hot pursuit, saying, ‘Can 
do!” A porter is at once instructed to deliver the 


goods. 
Her 
STEALING POETRY. 


Literary theft is a quite common charge, and the 
finest writers do not escape it any better than the 
second or third rate ones. The New York Tribune 
says: 


We would engage, if it were worth the trouble, in 
half a day to look up fifty cases of these so-called 
“plagiarisms,’’ which are ee a only coincidences, 
contining eurselves to English literature alone: an 
borrowed fer perhaps only seems to have borrowed) 
from the right and the left, from the ancients and the 
moderns. ‘These lines in Campbell’s ‘Last Man”’ have 
been much admired, and have become a stock quota- 
tion: 





“All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom; 
The sun himself must die.”’ 
Yet here we have, in Armstrong’s great poem: 


“This huge rotundity we tread — old, 
And all those worlds that roll about the sun; 
The sun himself must die.” 
Campbell stole (or seems to have stolen) the last 
line almost rerta/im; and the whole thought is in 
the elder poet. We give this as a specimen illustra- 
tion, because we do not remember to have seen it 
noticed, There are one ortwoliving poets who have 
filched from their predecessors unscrupulously; but, 
as we like nothing better than peace and quietness 
we will say nothing more about them. 
ooo 
ORANGE PEEL AND “CHANKINGS.” 


Matthew Browne, in Good Words for the Young, 
addresses the following sensible remarks to the un- 
thinking public on one of their dirty and dangerous 
habits: 
I come to a subject upon which I can hardly write 
with patience or moderation. It is an act of inde- 
cency to leave the remains or the “reminders” of your 
food about in any place whatever; for example, to 


often do. 
We are bound to go upon the idea that there must 
not be accidents; just as we are bound to go upon the 
idea that there must not be sin. That there will be, 
we know; but it is our duty to see that as little as 
possible of our own fault is mixed up with the pain 
of the world, whatever shape that pain may take. 
—— 
CALIFORNIA BEATEN. 


The huge trees of California have been the wonder 
of the world. It has been supposed that nothing 
like them could be found elsewhere. But the Pacific 
State must be content with its gold, and vegetables, 
and fruits, and confess itself beaten in the line of 
trees. Australia, which has been a rival in the gold 
harvests, takes pre-eminence in its giant timber. 
One tree in Victoria, recently measured, was found 
to be 420 feet long. Another, ten miles away, meas- 
ured 480 feet. The loftiest growth in California has 
not exceeded 450 feet, and the average size of its gi- 
ants is only from 300 to 400 feet. Australia, there- 
fore, bears away the palm in height, if not in circum- 
ference, This vast country is yet only partially ex- 
plored, and new and greater wonders may yet be 
discovered. 





CRAFT. 

Cardinal Monalto, who by his craft and wicked 
dissemblance secured his own election to the Papal 
throne, possessed a genius worthy of a better ambi- 
tion. Dean Milman, the editor of ““Gibbon’s Histo- 
ry of Rome,” says: 
We know nothin 
Leti’s description of the Ca: 
teen years playing the infirm old man, tetterin 
along the streets upon his crutch, with a deep an 


a broken constitution and premature decrepitude. 
the conclave, on the instant of hiselection, he deen 
his crutch to the ground, sprang up at once thi 


the astonis 
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more spirited than Gregorio 
nal Montalto, for fif- 


hollow cough, a failing voice, and every symptom 4 
n 

ed 
is 

, to 


his surprise at the sudden change in his look, which 
— — downcast, and was now erect and lofty, he 
replied,— 

“While I was cardinal my eyes were fixed upon 
the earth, that I might find the keys of heaven; now 
I have found them, I look to heaven, for I have noth- 
ing more to seek on earth.” 


~+2> 
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SINGULAR CAPTURE. 


The Hillsboro’ (Mo.) Democrat gives the follow- 
ing: 


Some days since a little boy named George Cole, 
aged eleven years, son of Charley Cole, blacksmith, 
of Sulphur Springs, was sitting down by the side of 
a stump in a field, when a flock of wild geese alight- 
ed near him in the field, and in such a position that 
the stump hid him from their view. The boy re- 
mained still_as a mouse, until presently a large goose, 
a to change his feeding Cee flew directly 
over the stump. The boy made a grab at it and 
caught it between the legs, and after a severe fight 
with it, and after being dragged some distance by it 
succeeded in conquering it, and carried it home, an 
, the satisfaction of eating a portion of it for his 
nner. 
+e 


ADVERTISERS’ SYNTAX. 


Among the advertisements we find the f#lowing 
remarkable announcements of facts, which fairl 
come under the head of ‘“‘phenomena.” Weare told, 
in one place, that there may be had “‘An airy bed- 
room for a gentleman twenty-two feet long by four- 
teen wide.” The -room ought, indeed, to be 
airy, to accommodate a gentleman of these dimen- 
sions. Again, we read of ‘a house fora family in 
good repair,”’ which is advertised to be let with im- 
mediate roe A family in repair, means, 
no doubt, one in which none of the members are at 
all cracked. The last oddity to which we shall call 
attention is an announcement of there being now 
vacant “A delightful gentleman’s regidence.’’ The 
“delightful gentleman” must be rather proud of his 
delightful qualities, to allow himself to be thus 
strangely advertised. 
_ +e, 


THE CUTTLE FISH. 


It is said that Victor Hugo got his “Devil Fish” 
idea from the adventure of a Mr. Beale. This per- 
son was collecting shells in one of the Bonin Islands 
in the North Pacific, and, while on a beach, out of 
the water, he suddenly encountered one of the crea- 
tures, which was four feet in diameter. Beale tried 
to stop it as it made for the sea by putting his foot 
on it, and by holding it down with his hands. On 
this the animal fiercely sprang at him, seized his 
bared arm, clung to it with much force by its suck- 
ers, and at the same time tried to bite him. Beale 
was greatly alarmed, and screamed for help. His 
companions came and the cuttle had to be cut from 
his 4 _ by piece. It clung to its enemy with 
implacable tenacity, a part of the monster seem- 
ing to possess the relentless grip of the jaw of the 
bull-dog. This story is authenticated by several 
witnesses. ei 


or 


A SENSIBLE GIRL. 


Example is better than precept, always. A young 
lady of Kansas, tired of meeting the excuse, when 
urging her poorer neighbors to attend church, ‘‘O, 
the le dress so much; I can’t afford to go in 
that style,”’ has determined to dress as plainly as the 
poorest of them need to. Accordingly, she has for 
the last six months worn to church the same calico 
dress, costing ninety cents, and a hat which cost her 
eighty cents, discarding gloves. Thus attired she 
has played the organ, and felt ‘“‘quite comfortable,” 
as she certifies. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 
Harper’s Weekly and the Companion............... -$4 80 











American Agriculturist and the Companion 
Advance and the Companion............. 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion ... 


Good Words and the Companion . 355 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion.. -285 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 3 55 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paver. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion............... ssse0+ 355 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion........ 380 
Christian Era and the Companion............2...0.+++. 350 








The Independent and the Companion ........ 3 55 
‘The subscriber to the Independent must 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion......... - 400 
The Christian Union and the Companion, includin 
the pictures offered by the Union..............sese0:+ 380 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
— ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 


We give Darley’s Picture to every subscriber who 
subscribes for the Companion and either of the above 


publications. 
— o- 


OUR PRESENT TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


DARLEY’s FINE ENGRAVING, that we offer as a 
Present, will be sent to every subscriber to the Com- 
who is entitled to it, as soon as we receive it 

from the printer. It may not be ready until the first 
of March next, but we hope to receive it before that 


me. 
We shall also give it to every new subscriber to the 


a 
"=: will be given to ev old subscriber, who, be- 
tween Nov. 1, 1871, and Nov. 1, 1872, renews and 
pays his subscription for one year from the time his 
present subscription expires. For instance, if your 
year expires in February, 1872, it will be necessary to 
ay for another year, in order to secure the picture. 
irk expires in March, 1872, or in any month that 
follows up to November, 1872, you must pay for the 
per for one year beyond that month, in order, 
be enti’ to the Picture 
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WHITE’S 


SPECIALTY 


FOR 


DYSPEPSIA. 


This is not a new preparation, to be tried and found 
wanting. It has been prescribed daily for many years in 
the practice of an eminent physician, with unparalleled 
success. It is NOT expected or intended to cure all the 
diseases to which the human family is subject, but is war- 
ranted to Cure Dyspepsia in its most obstinate form, re- 
lief being always obtained from its first use, and a perma- 
nent cure effected when properly continued. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


H. G. WHITE, 
No. 37 Court Street, opposite Court House, , 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Price $1 00 per Bottle. 6—eowl3 





AMATEUR 
CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 
TO THE 
Flower and Kitchen Garden. 
We are pleased to announce 
that the 26th Annual Edf- 
tion of this well-known work 
is now ready, enlarged and im- 
proved, and containing a mag- 
nificent new colored Lithograph, 
besides hundreds of engravings 
in addition to its full descriptive 
price-list of 3000 varieties of 
choice Flower 






















and Vegetable 
Seeds, Rare Gladiolus, Lilies, 
Tuberoses, ete., with full direc- 


tions for their culture, This is 
without doubt the most perfect 
work of the kind before the pub- 
ic. *g* Sent Free vo applicants upon receipt of 2 stamps, 
Address Washburn & Co., Boston, Mass *6—cowilt 








(ZENTLEMEN, IF YOU WANT A NICE 
wa Go TO 


JACKSON & CO.’S, 


59 Tremont Street, for you can always find a large assort- 
ment of the latest styles to select from, also Gloves, Um- 
brellas, etc. Call and see for yourselves, 4—tf 





WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most compiete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 





Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 


grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
re, 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM, 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 

The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. — Its special trade 


mark is ‘“‘American 


wort ~ u Watch Co., Adams Street, 
altham, Mass.’ 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 
For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 


styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
Jewellers, 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
4i—ly New York and Boston. 





WEED FAMILY FAVORITE. 
Buy the Best. 

After an experlence of several years, during which time 
we have sold thousands of ALL THE FIRST-CLASS SEWING- 
MACHINES, we can unhesitatingly recommehd the Wed 
Family Favorite (with the new shuttle and other recent 
improvement: )as in our_opinion, the BEST machine for 
GENE“ AL FAMILY USE. We offer these celebrated ma- 
chines on the most favorable terms, for Cash, Cash by In- 
stallments, as low as $+ per month, or may be paid for in 
work (to be done at home), 

Also, the other first-class Machines on favorable terms, 
for full particulars and circulars, 

Call on er address 

RICE & PECK, 


323 Washington Street, corner West, 
1 Boston, Mass. 


- BOYS AND GIRLS 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW 
») WONDERFUL 


PHILOSOPHICAL 2HENOMENA ! 
Amusing but Sur; rising 
LILLvsi 8! 
Ghosts seen everywhere! (ood Fun 
Sor the Evening Circle. Will be sent post 
paid ,for 50 cts., with full directions. 
. WALKER & Co. Box 4099 Boston 
*5—It. 


WANTED! A Ihe adders of every bityer and seller of 
eld coins. . 








ent and dismay of the assembled car- 
To the Cardinal de » who expressed 


It'wil) be given in addition to the Premiums and 
Presents that we offer for new names. 








Address with stamp, R. P. DAWSON, 
Lock Box 46, Corry, Pa. It 
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For the Companion 
“TO THE UTTERMOST.” 


® None are so sinful hut they may turn to God 
and find His mercy sure. 

There once lived in England an actress who 
was greatly admired in gay society for her beau- 
ty and accomplishments, and for her brilliant 
representation of a single character in a popu- 
lar play. 

She was once stopped at a small English vil- 
lage, where the Methodists, then a new society, 
were holding a series of evening meetings ata 
private house. 

Partly from curiosity, and partly from a sin- 
cere respect for religion, she resolved to attend 
one of the meetings. It was an earnest one, and 
she was deeply impressed. As she heard these 
humble, hard-faring people speaking of their 
contentment, religious joys and heavenly pros- 
pects, she saw that, with all the worldly advan- 
tages that she possessed over others, she was a 
stranger to happiness. 

She felt, also, that she was a great sinner in 
that she had*®encouraged those vain and excit- 
ing ‘pleasures that turn the mind from piety, 
and, as she heard the invitation given to the pen- 
itent to come freely to the fountain of eternal 
life, she secretly asked herself, “Can there be 
mercy for me?” 

At the close of the meeting, they joined in 
singing Wesley’s well-known hymn, beginning,— 

“Depth of mercy! can there be 
Mercy still reserved for me? 
Can my God His wrath forbear, 
Me, the chief of sinners, spare?” 

The hymn melted her heart, and she expressed 
her desire to become a Christian. 

She left the stage and her gay associates, and 
connected herself with an humble society of 
Christian people. 

Three years after this great change, the play 
in which she had once been especially admired 
as the representative of the leading character, 
was to be produced in the city where she was 
stopping, in honor of some important event. 
Her friends urged her to take the part that she 
had formerly sustained, once more, and, yicld- 
ing to over persuasion, she consented. 

The theatre presented a dazzling scene, and 
her appearance was made the occasion of pro- 
longed applause. But so deep was the pain in 
her conscience, and so unwelcome to her were 
the plaudits, which she regarded as the price of 
dishonoring her God, that she was unable to 
command her part. 

There was a pause,in which the great au- 
dience became as still as death, sympathizing 
with the emotions that she was evidently una- 
ble to restrain. 

But though she could not perform her part, 
she determined to speak to the audience, and to 
tell them her true feelings. She began: 


“Depth of mercy! ean there be 
Merey still reserved for me? 

Can my God His wrath forbear, 
Me, the chief of sinners, spare? 

“T have long withstood His grace; 
Long provoked Him to His face; 
Would vot hearken to His calls; 
Grieved Him by a thousand falls. 
“Now incline me to repent! 

Let me now my sins lament; 

Now my foul revolt deplore, 
Weep, believe, and siu no more. 
“Kindled His relentings are; 

Me He now delights to spare; 
Cries, How shall I give thee up! 
Lets the lifted thunder drop. 
“There for me the Saviour stands; 
Shows His wounds and spreads His hands; 
God is love! I know, I feel, 
Jesus weeps, and loves me still.”’ 


Some ridiculed, but many wept, and felt that 
she had never acted so noble a part as on that 
occasion. 

This lady became the wife of a useful Christian 
minister, and was as remarkable for her exem- 
plary and humble life, as she had been for the 
brilliant successes of her former profession. 

Have you ever felt that you were a sinner, a 
great sinner, and asked yourself,— 

“Can there be 
Mercy still reserved for me?” 
Yes, for you. Jesus saves “to the uttermost.” 
H. B. 
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CurRIOsITY REPROVED. — Nitocris, Queen of 
Babylon, caused herown monument to be placed 
over one of the most remarkable gates of the city, 
with an inscription dissuading her successors 
from touching the treasures laid up in it. The 





| tomb remained closed till Darius’ reign, who, | to make bread, for he was a baker, and after | 
| upon breaking it open, instead of finding those | 


|immense treasures he expected, found nothing 
but the following inscription : 

“If thou hadst not an insatiable thirst after 
money, and a most sordid, avaricious soul, thou 
wouldst never have broken open the monuments 
of the dead.” 

———_ - +@eo 

FIGHTING IN A CATTLE CAR. 

The London (Canada) Free Press says: 

The men on the mixed train going West yester- 
day morning, had quite a sensation just as the 
train arrived in Bothwell. 

As the noise of the wheels subsided, unusual 
sounds were heard from a bonded car which all 
along the passage from the Suspension Bridge 
had remained under lock and key. Gradually, 
the noises grew louder and more excited, scuf- 
fling was heard, accompanied by yells and im- 
precations from a human voice, and a series of 
low, fierce growls, as from an enraged and pow- 
erful animal; then a shuffling to and fro, and 
more excited, but perfectly unintelligible excla- 
mations. 

The men were at a loss what to make of all 
this, and marvelled exceedingly. A crowd col- 
lected. The noises each moment grew more 
desperate and alarming. 

All at once, a violent thumping against the 
door, and the voice of the man, faint and smoth- 
ered, broke out in exclamatory appeals. 

“Brek door! Brek door! Ingin get killed!’ 

After which, the struggle seemed to be renewed 
more furiously than ever, “Ingin” giving vent to 
short yells of pain and distress. 

No time was lost by the men outside, who pro- 
ceeded at once to break the lock. No sooner had 
the door been partially opened, than out sprang 
a strapping young Indian, in a terribly excited 
state of mind, minus his hat, with his clothes 
hanging in shreds abeut his body, and display- 
ing several bleeding wounds. 

He was weil-nigh exhausted, but did not stop 
running till he had placed himself behind the 
station-house in a place of safety, where he stood 
panting for breath for some minutes before any 
one could elicit any information as to the nature 
of the ordeal through which he had passed 

That, however, was perfectly intelligible to 
those whe witnessed his escape, for he had no 
sooner got clear, than a large black bear came 
snuffing at the door, wanting to get out, too, and 
pursue his enemy like a roaring lion, to devour 
him. On seeing the men, however, Bruin recoiled, 
and sneaked into a corner, from which he glared 
savagely at them. 

There were several other animals in the car, 
some of them in cages, and some securely fast- 
ened ia chains and ropes. Among them was a 
young cub belonging to the old bear, who at 
once took refuge behind his ma in the corner, 
apparently somewhat abashed by the appearance 
of so many grown men. 

There were also an antelope, a couple of mon- 
keys, a kangaroo, some curious specimens of the 
feathered creation, and a box of snakes, which 
remained comfortably coiled up in their blankets, 
cither too tired or sleepy to take any part in the 
fuss. The collection, it appears, belonged to a 
travelling showman, who proposed to exhibit in 
a Western town. 

The Indian boy, for he was scarcely out of his 
teens, although big and muscular, as soon as he 
could collect his ideas, and began to realize that 
he was safe and sound, said that he was employed 
by the proprietor at eight dollars a month to at- 
tend the animals in their travels as keeper; that 
he had been shut up with them in the car for 
nearly three days, with nothing to eat but bread 
and turnips, and with only water to drink; that 
the old bear had become restive in the car while 
on the journey, probably from hunger and thirst, 
and ended by committing an assault upon him, 
which he repelled as long as he was able to hold 
out. 

IIe thought every moment he would have to 
give in, and consent to be eaten up for breakfast 
by the she bear and her interesting offspring. 
Twice she got her arms fondly around him, and 
would certainly have hugged him to death but 
for the herculean strength which enabled him to 
throw her off, and spurn her advances. 

Being somewhat crainped in her physical ener- 
gies by the confinement and dull routine of show 
life, beside being not so young as she once was, 
she was the more easily overcome, and failed to 
make as stout an attack as the circumstances 
seemed to demand from her. The young man 
from the country, however, was determined not 
to be “taken in” any more by the deceptions and 
allurements of side-show life, and then and there 
resolved to abandon a profession in which he 
discovered he had neither the talent nor educa- 
tion to shine very resplendently. 

“He t’ink me big fool!”’ said he; “Ingin only 
get eight dollars a month, and a chance to get 
ate up into the bargain. No, no, my friends, 
that too thin! Ugh! Not for Joseph—not if he 
knows it!” 

eo 


THE SENTINEL. 


During one of Napoleon’s remarkable cam- 
paigns, a detachment of a corps, commanded by 
Davoust, occupied the Isle of Rugen, which they 
were to evacuate. They embarked with such 
precipitation that they forgot one of their senti- 
nels, who was posted in a retired spot, so deeply 
absorbed in the perusal of a newspaper contain- 
ing an account of one of the Emperor’s splendid 
victories, as to be totally unconscious of their 
departure. After pacing to and fro for many 
hours upon his post he lost patience and re- 
turned to the guard-room, which he found empty. 
On inquiry he learned with despair what had 
happened, and cried,— 

“Alas! alas! I shall be looked upon as a de- 
serter; dishonored, lost, unhappy wretch that I 
am! 

His lamentations excited the compassion of a 

hy tradesman, who took him to his house, 
did all in his power to console him, taught him 








some months gave him his only daughter, Jus- 
tine, in marriage. Five years afterwards a 


| stranger sail was scen to approach the island. 


The inhabitants flocked to the beach, and soon 


| discovered in the advancing party a number of 


soldiers wearing the uniform of the French army. 

“I am done for now—my bread is baked,” 
cried the dismayed husband of Jastine. 

An idea, however, suddenly occurred to him, 
and revived his courage. Ile ran to his house, 
slipped into his uniform, and, seizing his firelock, 
returned to the beach, and posted himself on 
sentry at the moment the French were landing. 

“Who goes there?” he cried, in a voice like 
thunder. 

“Who goes there, yourself?” replied one in 
the boat. ‘Who are you?” 

“A sentinel.” 

‘How long have you been on guard here?’ 

“Five years!’ rejoined our man. 

Davoust laughed at the quaint reply, and gave 
a discharge in due form to his involuntary de- 
serter. 
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RHYME OF THE SCHOOL. 
A nervous village school-teacher relieves his both- 
ered brain by thus imitating Saxe’s “Rhyme of the 
Rail” - 





Eighty ttle urchins 
Conting through the door, 

Pushing, crowding, making 
A tremendous roar. 

Why don’t you keep quiet? 
Can’t you mind the rule? 

Bless me! this is pleasant, 
Teaching public school! 


Eighty little oem, 
On the road to fame! 
If they fail to reach it, 
Who will be to blame? 
High and lowly stations, 
Birds of every feather, 
On a common level 
Here are brought together. 


Dirty little faces, 

Loving little hearts; 
Eyes brimful of mischief, 
Skilled in all the arts. 
That’s a precious darling! 
What are you about? 
‘“May I pass the water?” 

“Please may I go out?” 


Spelling, reading, writing, 
Putting up the young ones; 
Fuming, scolding, fighting, 
Spurring on the dumb ones. 
Gymnasts, vocal music! 
How the heart rejoices 
When the singer comes to 
Cultivate the voices! 


Institute attending; 
Making out reports; 
Giving object lessons; 
Class drills of all sorts; 
Reading dissertations ; 
Feeling like a fool— 
O, the untold blessing 
the public school! 


——_+o+—___——. 
THE FIREWORKS OF THE SKY. 


Electricity is now understood to be almost a 
universal element. It streams from the sun, 
dances in the Aurora Borealis, shoots from the 
clouds and hides in cold water, amber, silk and 
animals’ fur, and it is certain that it makes very 
little account of time and space in its movements. 
The following, if you read it very carefully, will 
give you an idea of the magnificent scale on 
which a thunder storm plays: 


The concentration of power in a stroke of 
lightning, acting through an _ inconceivably 
small interval of time, may perhaps be realized 
after examining its work of destruction, yet its 
inductive action on the earth’s surface is not less 
wonderful. 

Prof. A. M. Mayer made an experiment some 
time since which demonstrated the extent of this 
action. Heconnected the wire of a galvanometer 
with the water pipes of Baltimore, Md., and 
joined the other end of the coil to a gas-pipe of 
a house in the south-western part of the city. 

Thus a vast metallic system of électric nerves 
stretched three miles toward the north-west to 
the reservoir, and about as many miles to the 
east and south-east, over the city. A thunder- 
storm was raging at the time in the north, at so 
great a distance that only the illuminations of the 
clouds told when a flash occurred. Yet when- 
ever that flash took place, the needle of the gal- 
vanometer was instantly deflected through ten 
or twenty degrees. 

So nearly simultaneous were the two occur- 
rences that no difference in the instant of their 
manifestation could be detected. Shutting him- 
self up in a dark room containing the galvanom- 
eter, he signalled when the necdle moved, to an 
observer in the storm, who also gave a signal 
whenever a flash occurred; and the exchange of 
signals was always found to be simultaneous 
It was ascertained, on the following day, that 
the storm was more than twelve miles distant, 
thus showing that over five hundred square 
miles of the earth’s surface was affected at each 
flash of the lightning. 
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BRACING THE MIND. 
Lord Cameron, in addressing the people of 
Birmingham, used the following illustration: 


Travellers tell us that in some of the Eastern 
seas, the insects, where those wonderful coral 
isles exist, where they are under the shelter of 
rocks, out of the reach of wind and wave, work 
quicker, and their werk is apparently sound and 
good, but really brittle and weak. Buton the 
other hand, those little workers that work out- 
side those reefs, in the foam and dash of the 
waves, are fortified and hardened, and their work 
is firmer and more enduring. And 








itis with men. The more their minds are braced 
up by conflict, by the necessity of forming opin- 
ions upon difficult subjects, the better they will 
be qualified to go through the hard wear and 
tear of the world, the better they will be able to 
hold their own in that conflict of opinion, which, 
after all, it is man’s duty to meet, 


—_—_+o+—__—_ 
SALT WATER BEEFSTEAK. 


In this country, at least, poor Chinamen have 
something to eat besides rats and puppics. A 
San Francisco paper says,— 


A person with curiosity, in passing throuch 
the Chinese quarter of the city, will observe 
many dried meats and fishes which are unrecoy- 
nizable, either by appearance or name. Chief 
among these Mongolian delicacies is the “aba- 
lone,” a shell-fish found in great numbers along 
the extreme southern coast of California. 

The shell that covers the “abalone” has a di- 
ameter, longitudinally, of from five to six inches, 
with a depth between the covers of from two to 
three inches. Its interior sides have a beauti{ul, 
bright, velvet tint, revealing the colors of the 
rainbow. Itis used for several sorts of mosaic 
work, and a variety of other kinds of ornamenta- 
tion. The San Diego Union throws some light 
on the method of capturing the abalone, curing 
it, ete. It says,— 

There are engaged at present in the business 
of taking and drying abalones on the coast of 
Lower California, about twenty-five Chinamen, 
who manage to precure about six tons per 
month. The abalone is attached to the rocks; 
and at extreme low tide in greater quantities 
than at any other time. The fish, covered by 
the shell, adheres to the rock as tightly as if 
glued to it, and is cut loose by a sharp instru- 
ment carried by the Chinaman. After fillinga 
large bag with the meat, which is removed frem 
the shell, it is carried to a place to dry it, and is 
treated in the same manner that a tough beef- 
steak is in a first-class boarding-house—that is, 
it receives a good pounding. 

After a thorough drying it isnicely packed in 
strong sacks and shipped to San Diego, to be re- 
shipped from here to the Chinese merchants in 
San Francisco. The meat commands in that 
city from five to six cents per pound, and is used 
exclusively by the Chinese. A considerable 
quantity is shipped to China, where it is rezard- 
ed as a great luxury, being used only by the 
better class of people in that country. 


————- +e — 
WOULD GET HIS FARE. 


A clergyman from Boston, who had accepted 
an invitation to preach in New York, on a cer- 
tain Sunday, was delayed until the last moment, 
and did not arrive in town until late in the 
morning on which he was‘to preach. The Even- 
ing Express says: 


He hastened to the clerk of the hotel, and re- 
quested him to procure a carriage for him, which 
was complicd with, and he was soon driven to 
the church, with not a moment to spare. He 
stepped from the conveyance and hastened up 
the aisle, when, to his great surprise, he heard a 
suppressed tittering and a buzz of astonishment 
for which he could not account, until, chancing 
to hear a footstep behind him, he turned and be- 
held the cause. The coachman, muffled to the 
chin, with a fur cap on his head, a whip under 
his arm and a pair of cavalry boots on his fect, 
had followed him into the church. Rev. Mr. 
F— was about to address him, when Jehu ex- 
claimed,— 

“Ye aint paid me. I want my fare!” 

The good minister, greatly mortificd, tried to 
explain that he had requested the hotel clerk to 
settle with him. 

“O, yes,” returned the hackman; “I dessay. 
That won’t wash. Cash on delivery is my terms. 
I don’t know you. Idruva feller with a white 
necktie down to the cars last week, and he gave 
me the slip, and [ aint seen him since, and that 
time I made up my mind there wa’n’t no virtue 
in white neckties; so cash up.” 

It was growing embarrassing, when Hon. 
Richard Warren, a prominent member of the 
congregation, who was well acquainted with Mr. 
F——, hastened forward and settled the Dill, 
whereupon Jehu retreated, chuckling to himself. 


+e -- 
SCOTCH REGARD FOR THE SABBATH. 


The recent visit of the son of the Emperor of 
all the Russias recalls an anecdote of a Scotch- 
man, on the advent in that country of another 
royal Russ. While surveying the west coast of 
Scotland, Capt. Robinson had received on board 
his ship the Grand Duke Constantine. As the 
duke could only remain a very short time, the 
captain resolved to show him as much as possi- 
ble during his brief stay. Accordingly, he 
steamed to Iona on a Sunday, believing that 
day especially suited for pointing out to this roy- 
al visitor remains associated with religion. 
Landing on the island, he waited on the custo- 
dian of the ancient church with the request that 
he would open it. 

“Not so,” said the keeper; “not on Sunday.” 

“Do you know whom | have brought to the 
island?” said the captain. 

“He’s the Emperor of a’ the Russias, I ken by 
the flag,’ responded the keeper; “but had it 
been the Queen hersel’, I wadna gi’e up the keys 
on the Lord’s day.”’ 

——-- +0 
AN UPSTART REBUKED. 


Some years ago a young man entered Mr. 
Barnes’ study, and inquired if he were Rev. Al- 
bert Barnes. On replying’ that he was, ihe 
young man said, with an air approaching to in- 
solence,—“I am told you are a great Bible stu- 
dent and commentator, and as Ido not believe 


so I believe! in the Bible myself, I would like to see if you are 
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able to convince me of its authenticity and its 
claims to Divine inspiration. 

Mr. Barnes scrutinized his visitor in perfect si- 
lence, until some signs of embarrassment began 
to take the place of his disrespectful bearing. 
With his searching, steady eye upon the stran- 
ger, he then replied, deliberately, —“I do not be- 
lieve there is any foundation in your mind te 
which I could appeal for arguments based upon 
truth and sound philosophy, and I am very busy 
this morning, and have no time to waste.” 

Mr. Barnes then resumed his writing without 
again looking up, while the young man, with an 
awkward “Good morning,” left the study. 


—_———+or————_ 


A FOUNTAIN OF PAINT. 


It must be an idle world where every thing 
comes to hand ready-made, but if many discov- 
eries like the following occur, we shall be fast 
getting to it. 


Our attention, (says the Indiana Democrat) 
has been called to the wonderful productions of 
sienna, Or mineral paint, found in large quanti- 
ties on the farm of John Cessna,in Banks town- 
ship, this county. This painteozes from a bank 
of rocks on Straight’s run, and is deposited in 
large quantities in a dam. It has been pro- 
nounced, by competent judges, a superior article, 
really better than the sienna imported from 
France and Italy, for the reason that it is entire- 
ly without grit. According to the definitions, it 
is a silicate of iron, and is also called terra sienna. 
It is estimated that the deposit is inexhaustible, 
hundreds of thousands of tons being exposed, 
and this is increased every day by the quanti- 
ties which flow from the rocks, 


~~ 





A CASE OF CONSCIENCE, 


The Whiteside Chronicle (Sterling, Illinois) has 
the following: ~ 


We are informed that upon learning of the 
death, from delirium tremens, of one of those 
who had for years taken the deadly drink over 
his counter, one of the leading rumsellers of this 
city went to the house of mourning, and while 
seeming much affected, asked permission to fur- 
nish the coffin for his victim. This is small 
amends to the stricken family for the hundreds 
of dollars that have gone into rumsellers’ tills, 
instead of providing an elegant home for them; 
to say nothing of robbing of a husband and fa- 
therand many advantages. But then, will the 
man go and do better? Alas! we fear not. He 
will, doubtless, continue to take his neighbors’ 
money for that which will do them no good, but 
sends them to untimely graves, and robs their 
families of all that is most precious. 


+> 
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WINTER EVENING DIVERSIONS. 


“How can I best entertain a company of friends 
on a winter evening ?”’ is a question often asked, and 
not often answered. 

Some persons will say, “By cards.” Apart from 
the moral danger to which a love of card-playing 
leads, we do not think that cards area suitable means 
of amusement for a miscellaneous evening party. 
They overtax the mind witheut stimulating the im- 
agination, or giving freedom to the most genial cur- 
rents of humor, or calling into action the better feel- 
ings and sympathies of the heart. 

PaRLok READINGS are becoming popular, and 
belong to the very highest class of diversions. The 
selections used are commonly very humorous or pa- 
thetic, or such as contain things that admit of re- 
markable and unexpected changes of the voice. New 
pieces of the latter class are somewhat difficult to 
find. Poe’s ‘Bells’ and “Raven” are among the 
best known old selections. ‘‘The Funny Man,” in 
which a hearty laugh ends each stanza; Bryant’s 
“Robert of. Lincoln,” in which the bird’s notes are 
frequently repeated; Longfellow’s ‘Clock upon the 
Stairs,” in which the words ‘‘forever, never,” and 
“never, forever,’ are to be uttered, each with the 
rising inflection, in the time and in imitation of the 
swinging of the pendulum; “The Famine and the 
Fever’’ in Hiawatha, in which several words are to 
be echoed; and Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘Toll Slowly,” are 
all good exercises for a well disciplined voice. 

Samue! Lover’s “Shamus O’Brien,” in the court 
scene, admits of rapid and sudden changes of voice, 
as does the dialogue between Lady Teazle and her 
unamiable consort in the ‘‘School of Scandal.” The 
story of ‘‘Darius Green and his Flying Machine’”’ is 
an excellent comic selection, and Scanlan’s ‘‘Beau- 
tiful City of Derry” is a fine selection of a more se- 


rious cast. Amopg the best pathetic pieces in the- 


language is Dickens’ ‘Death of Little Nell.” 
—_+or—___—_ 


NEW BOOKS, 


WILp MEN AND WILD Beasts; or Scenesin Camp 
or Jungle. By Lt. Gordon Cumming. Illustrated 
Library of Wonders. Second Series. Edited by Bay- 
ard Taylor. A vivid picture of wild life in India, in- 
cluding the great tiger hunts for which these forests 
are famous. Published by Charles Scribner & Co. 


Tas WonDERS OF VEGETATION. From the French 
of Marion. Edited by Schele de Vere, D. D. Sixty- 
one illustrations. Illustrated Library of Wonders. 
Second Series. A valuable book for popular reading, 
giving a view of the prodigies of vegetation, includ- 
ing such subjects as the tropical forests, sacred trees, 
bread-fruit trees, poisonous trees, rare shrubs, curious 
flowers and parasites; written and edited with the 
aim of interesting the young in the study of botany. 











BELL AND THE DOLLY. 


Fan has a mamma, whose name is Bell Star; 

pens young is mamma, but she cuts and she sews, 
And makes with great care all her little Ped clothes. 
And she loves very much this dear, darling Fan, 
Though Fanny, in truth, is stuffed only with bran. 


So, of course you all know she can’t even walk; 
—— a knows something, but then she can’t 
talk; 

It may be the very least bit she can think, 

And it may be, sometimes, in the dark, she will wink. 
Though I very much doubt if she does even this. 
And as to her feelings, I don’t think she’d know 

If a very sharp pin in her body should go. 


But still her mamma makes her clothes with delight; 
She says she can’t bear the child look like a fright. 
So she cuts, and she stitches, and studies the style, 
And makes dresses, and basques, and flannel things 
all the while; 

And every small piece of lace, silk, or pique, 

She carefully saves, till it comes in good play. 


One is really surprised at the skill which she shows 
In making from pieces this doll’s pretty clothes; 
And I can’t but believe this industrious Bell 

Will soon learn to fit her own clothes just as well. 


2 
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For the Companion. 
KATIE. 


Norah opened the kitchen door with a jerk; it 
was Monday morning, and her sleeves were rolled 
up to her elbows, and her arms covered with 
soap-suds. ‘Would ye plaze call the childer up 
stairs, Miss Mary? It’s not meself that can do 
the washing the day, wid her a climbing on me 
shoulders, and sitting a top of me machine!” 
Miss Mary went to the top of the stairs, and 
called, “Katie, would you like to see me cook?” 
A pair of little feet came pattering across the 
basement floor and up the cellar stairs. 

“Is you doin’ to make back cookies, Tippy ?” 
Katie couldn’t talk quite plain yet, and always 
said Tippy instead of sister. 

Tippy shook her head. ‘‘No black cookies to- 
day; only bread pudding.” 

“Well,” said Katie, “I'll help you.” So she 
drew a chair across the kitchen floor, climbed 
up on the table, and sat down. 


mixing bowl. 
“Not until it is baked,” said Tippy. 


again. 

turned with her hands full. 
Katie took the nutmeg grater. 

in some nutmeg?” 


“Yes,” said Tippy. 


off a box cover. 
“Yes,”’ said Tippy, again. 


dearly.” 
as fast as possible. 


Tippy laughed a little, and said, “Yes.” 


Katie. 


smiling just a little. 
plans were overturned, and she cried out,— 


it across the table. 
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“Ts it good for cat.” said she, looking into the 


“Shall we have it for dinner?” asked Katie, 
Tippy nodded, walked into the pantry, and re- 


“Will you put 
“And some cimmermun?” said Katie, taking 


Then Katy spied a cup of sugar, and sat still, 
thinking, looking very gravely at her sister. At 
last, she stood up.on the table, put her arms B 
round her neck, and said, coaxingly, ‘‘I love you 


“I don’t doubt it,” said Tippy, getting away 
“Don’t you love me—such a dear little Katie?” 


“You wouldn’t want this poor little girl to 
starve herself to death, would you, now?” asked 


Tippy shook her head, and, taking the cup of 
sugar, began to stir it slowly into her pudding, 
At this sight, all Katie’s 


“O Tippy! just alittle cimmermun and sugar!” 
“That’s what [ thought,” said Tippy, mixing 
a little sugar and spice in a saucer, and passing 


Miss Mary put her pudding into the oven, and 
nothing more was said until Katie had finished 





her feast; then she looked about to see what she 
could do next. Sister Mary was Peeling toma- 
toes. 
“Be we going to have mematoes to dinner?” 
said Katie. 
“Yes,” said Tippy. 
“May I help you skin ’em?” said Katie. 
“You would help me more,” said her sister, 
“if you would wash this dish and spoon.” 
“Well,” said Katie, “roll up my sleeves like 
Norah’s.”’ 
The sleeves were rolled up, and the work be- 
gun; but it was time for Katie’s nap, and, in 
spite of herself, her blue eyes began to look 
sleepy, and at last she almost fell into the sink; 
and then Tippy took her in her arms, and car- 
ried her up stairs to bed. WORCESTER. 
a en 
For the Companion. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COM- 
PANION. 
Not far from thirty years ago commenced my 
acquaintance with the Youth’s Companion. 
I was a little girl then, a very little girl, and 
an invalid; and, on a certain occasion, an older 
sister and I remained at home in charge of a rel- 
ative, while our parents visited at the house of 
an uncle. 
A favored home was that uncle’s. A troop of 
healthy, happy children made the house lively, 
the parents carefully training them for useful 
lives, not forgetting the life to come. 
And here my thoughts dwell on sweet memo- 
ries of that old homestead, and of the family that 
once gathered there. The parents are long since 


their own. One is a missionary on foreign 
ground, and doubtless all are carrying blessed 
remembrances of that early home, and grateful 
hearts for its privileges. 
It was from these affectionate cousins that we, 
on our parents’ return, received various tokens 
of remembrance,—child treasures, gifts to glad- 
den the heart and please the taste; but best of 
all, especially to the little sick girl, were several 
copies of the Youth’s Companion. It was the 
first time I had ever seen a publication prepared 
for children and suited to their wants. 
What wonderful papers those were! There 
were pictures, and verses, and stories; there were 
facts and anecdotes, and it was all made on pur- 
pose for the children. I wish I could convey to 
my young readers some impression of the value 
attached to those Companions. 
In these days, when reading matter is so plenty, 
when books and papers for children and youth 


dead, and the children scattered to homes of | 5 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
RIDDLE. 


I’m called an old mother, and I am an old dame; 
My daughters are many and my sons are the same, 
Before Adam was living my life had begun, 

And ages on ages will probably run. , 

My countenance is fair; I’m well-rounded in form. 
The dry heat of the sun and chill blasts of the storm 
Are but pleasures to me, I’ve enjoyed them se long; 
But I oft quake and shake when I’m singing my 
song. 

My dress is peculiar - powdered white is my hair; 

A ‘mantle of white and sometimes green do I wear, 
While around my plump waist there may always be 
seen 

A very broad belt of perpetual green. 

My wealth it is boundless,—my coffers are full; 

I have riches for all, yet some are so dull, 

And so slow with their hands in my pockets to 


thrust, 
Will live wretchedly poor and then call me unjust; 
But my heart is not hard—all my children tind rest 
‘rom their sorrows and cares on my motherly 
breast. 
From me they all sprang, and to me will return 
When their lights become dim—when their lamps 
cease to burn. 
If my name you would know, to find you must seek, 
Or patiently wait for the answer next week. 
E. B. CLEMENT. 





ENIGMA. 


Tam composed of 19 letters. 
My 8, 13, 1, 18, 11, 3, 17, 6 was the name of a Queen 





are so common, it is impossible for you little 
folks to imagine any thing like the real pleasure 
they gave ns. 

The single sheet, small in size, with its plain 
heading, and an occasional wood cut, (not one 
in every number) would ill compare with the 
beautiful sheet that the subscribers to the Com- 
panion now receive; but then, as now, it was the 
best to be had. 

Memory fails to recall the exact number of 
those treasured papers; there were either five or 
six, I think; it is less treacherous, however, con- 
cerning their contents. Many of the truths em- 
bodied in those pages, even the very words in 
which they were conveyed, are yet distinctly re- 
membered. 

Those old Companions, yellowed by time, and 
worn by constant reading—fairly worn off at the 
foldings, in spite of much care—have gone with 
the rest of my childhood treasures; but promi- 
nent among the memories I cherish of their con- 
tents, is the following poetry, which I have never 
seen elsewhere; and if it has not been repub- 
lished in these years, it will surely bear it now. 

I hope some child that reads it will learn it, 
and, after thirty years, will transcribe it from 
memory (as I now do) for the Companion of 1900. 
It was entitled,— 


The Childhood of Jesus. 


In the green fields of Palestine, 

its fountains and its rills, 

And by the sacred Jordan’s streams, 
And o’er the vine-clad hills, 


Once lived and roved the fairest child 
That ever blessed the earth; 

The loveliest, the holiest, 
That e er had human birth. 


How beautiful His childhood was! 
Harmless and undetiled. 
O, dear to His young mother’s heart 
‘as her pure and sinless child. 


Kindly in all His deeds and words, 
And gentle as the dove, 
Obedient, affectionate, 
His very soul was love. 


O, is it not a blessed enght, 
Children of human birth, 
That once the Saviour was a ¢hild, 


And dwelt upon the earth? 6.3. D. 





“Joun,’’ said a doting parent to her rather in- 
satiable boy, ‘‘can you eat that pudding with im- 





of Spain. 
My 2, 4, 9, 10 is a drink much used by the Ger- 


ans. 
My 7, 14, 5 is a tool in common use. 
My 19, 15, 16 is inspired when we think of Divine 
magniticence. 

M 12 is a pronoun. 

ly whole is a sentence of syllables seven, 

ading backward and forward the same; 
The longest it is of the kind ever known; 
From the lips of an emperor it came. 
A.B. D. 
4. 


BASEET OF FRUIT. 


The sample monument is an elegant piece of work- 
manship. 

It was Lucy or Angelina who told me. 

Mr. Quin certified to the action. 

To reach the top, each had to go around on the 
other side. 

t me see your new cap, please. 
John made his appearance at last. 
The plume used was of three colors. 
D. T. Luanon, 


5. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in Stephen, but not in Tom. 
My second is in Ulysses, but not in John. 
My third is in Bertha, but not in Josephine. 
My fourth is in Stella, but not in Clementine. 
My Jifth is in Clarence, but not in Josiah, 
My sizth is in Robert, but not in Hezekiah. 
My seventh is in Isabel, but not in Anna. 
My eighth is in Blanche, but not in Hannah, 
My ninth isin Ethan, but not in May. 
My whole when you know you should quickly obey. 
FIpDLEsTICKs, 
6. 
DIVISIONS. 


Divide a caution into an insect and merchandise. 
A vehicle into two vehicles. The border into to im- 
pair and a drink. Luu D. 


Conundrums. 
‘ What kind of a bat flies without wings? A brick- 
at. 


What is the lightest place in Ireland? Cork. 

Is a pawnbrokcr a man of principal? Yes, itis his 
interest to be so. 

Why are cashmere shawls like people who are tu- 
tally deaf? Because you cannot make them here. 
What is higher when the head is off? The pillow. 
What is the difference between a falling star and 
dew? One is missed from heaven, the other is mist 
from earth. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. (1) P-anther. (2) H-edge. (8) C-love. (4) 8-kate. 
2. ar, deer; wring, ring; you, yew; would, 
wood; to, two, too; ate, eight. 

8. Appearances are often deceitful. 

4. Tripoli. 

6. Date, Apple, Currant, Fig, Peach. 

6. Manufacturer, Indigo, Connect, Heap, Apparel, 
Eylau, Laconic, Ass, Noted, Gale, East, Loto, Ori- 





a . “I don’t know,” replied the young 
opeful, “but I guess I can with a spoon.’ 








n. MICHAEL ANGELO, NoTED SCULPTOR. 
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THISTLES MADE INTO WHISKEY. 

When God said “Thorns and thistles shall the 
earth bring forth unto you,” it seems that man did 
not realize the full extent of that part of the curse. 
It was reserved for the depraved ingenuity of our 
modern days to develop it. Having already invent- 
ed a mode of extracting whiskey from rotten cotton 
seed, the distillers now profess to know how to cre- 
ate the stuff out of Canada thistles. The New York 
Tribune credits the discovery to a “Canadian gen- 
jus,” and finds a glimmer of consolation in the pros- 
pect that it will at least remove one form of the 
plague and put its evil into another shape where it 
will ‘“‘pay.”” It says: 


‘The whiskey thus obtained is excellent in quality 
and fully as conducive to intoxication, as that extract- 
ed from rye or corn. Thus, at last, there is a pros- 
pet of utilizing (!) the thistle, and it need no longer 
take its place in the category of fleas, mosquitoes, 
stove-pipe hats, chignons, and other articles, the 
reason for the existence of which has always been a 
mystery. The thistle can now help to support the 
government in the shape of revenue. 


As if a “revenue” could justify the increase of a 
public scourge! What true lover of the human race 
would not rather have the thistles than the whis- 
key? 

—__q_____. 


IN A FREIGHT CAR, 


It isn’t safe to venture into freight cars, even when 
standing still on the track, for one may fare as badly 
as the Binghamton boy, who suspected no harm: 


The New York Times tells a touching story of a 
lad, eleven years of age, living at Binghamton, who, 
being sent out on an errand, clambered into a freight 
car, attracted by some loose corn on the floor, which 
he proceeded to pick up for his chickens. While so 
engaged, the doors were closed, and the car—one of 
a train —started off to its destination. Cries and 
shrieks were of no ayail, and for thirty miles the poor 
Jad was thrown violently from side to side, havin 
nothing to hold on to, until he was severely bruise 
and cut, and his flesh filled with splinters. At the 
end of the journey the car was switched off, and the 
boy discovered. Being brutally treated by the track- 
man, who took him from the car, he was afraid to 
ask assistance, and actually walked all the way back 
to Binghamton, eating raw corn to stop the cravings 
ot hunger, and sleeping in a hay-stack, where the 
mice ran over his face, aud where his feet were frozen. 
‘The distress of the parents at his loss, and their joy 
at his recovery, may be more easily imagined than 
described. 


THE DUTCH BLACKSMITH, 


Col. F., a very irritable and impatient man, had 
Occasion Once, While passing on horseback through 
a town in the West, to patronize a Dutch black- 
amith. 

“Are you the smith?” he asked of a stout, black- 
bearded, smoking man, that came out of the shop to 
vk at the horse’s defective shoes. 

“aes, | be der shmidt,” replied Mynheer, steady- 
in: *- long pipe with his left hand, while he lifted 
one w *he , bet feet with his right. “You wish 
his oo uave de new shoes?” 

“Wo, air,” said the colonel, in his quick way. ‘Set 
the etroes on his fore teet; that’s all.” 

“Set de shoe On his four feet—yah, I oonderstan’. 
I vill nave him in vun hour shoed.”’ 

The colonel went away, and returning at the ap- 

int d time, found the Dutchman still at work on 

is hurse. He was very wroth when he saw the 
state of affairs; but he went away again with the 
promise tiat in ‘‘vun half hour’ longer the shoes 
would be set. After dinner, he made his appearance 
again at the shop, and asked ‘what was to pay.’’ 

“Four shillings.’ 

mK pd — s! - is 2m tiv gosition! 1 never 

Cver aa ng for setGing 4 shve in cj) iife.” 
Pa weli, nodded Mynuheer. ‘‘Vun shilling for 
de yum shoe ¢ i de four shee—that ish four shil- 
leg ente 


| the smith, scornfully and angrily. 


“Nick!’’ roared the excited traveller. ‘“Who told 
‘ou to set more than two slives?” 

“You tell me yourself.” 

“I? It’s a falsehood——a”’ — 

“Mine goot sir! You say set deshoe on de four 
foot.” 

“So I did. The two shoes on the fore feet.” 

“Ish der man crazy? Two shoes on four feet. Vun 
hat on dree head as moochi!” 

“You f-f-fool!’’ exclaimed the colonel, who stut- 
tered when much excited. ‘I said set the fore shoes 
on these two feet, you b-b-blubbering Dutchman.” 

“Set four shoes on two feet! Ha, ha, ha!’’ laughed 
“Hundert tou- 
sand blitzen! you Yankee!” 

“Yo: w-w-w-wooden-headed Dutchman!” 

“You vun fooi!" 

The colonel replied, stuttering worse than ever. 
The smith struck his fists and jabbered Dutch, his 
knowledge of English being exhausted; and thus 
they had it, until a mutual acquaintance explained 
the matter. 
at the mistake; while Mynheer smoked fiercely, an 
blazed away at the language which made four feet 
two feet, or two feet four feet, “any way but der 
right way.” 

——_+* 





HOW RABBITS MULTIPLY. 


Australia bids fair to be overstocked with rabbits, 
from the small number of thirteen, carried over, three 
years ago, from England. The report is almost in- 
credible of their rapid increase: 


A correspondent of the London Field, writing from 
Australia, says that, about three years 
Robinson turned out thirteen wild rabbits on his run. 
and now £7,000 have been spent in trying to get rid 
of them. There is said to be over 60,000 of them in 
the district, and they are spreading all over the coun- 
try. A company is about forming to kill and = 
serve them for exportation, Two thousand four 
hundred rabbits were killed in one day by a party of 
gentlemen with guns, and they were all destroyed, 
not one of them used, to compel the dealers to kill 
for themselves, and so help destroy them. It is said 
that over 100,000 have been killed, and still they ap- 
pear as numerous as ever; and all these from thirteen 
rabbits, in a little over three years. 


a — 


WHO GAVE THE SABBATH? 


In one of the most densely-populated parts of the 
city, a gentleman lately visited the house of a poor, 
ag trqges ) infidel cobbler. The man was busy at 
his last, and had scarce time to look up at his unwel- 
come visitor. 

“That is hard work.” 

“It is, sir.” e 

“For how many hours a day have you to labor here 
—twelve?”’ 

“Yes, and more, sir. I am never off this seat under 
a fourteen or fifteen hours’ spell of it.”’ 

“That is sore toil for a bit of bread.” 

“Indeed it is, sir; and very thankful am I when the 
week’s end comes. What would become of me, and 
the likes of me, without that rest?’’ 

“And who, friend, think you, gave you that rest? 
Came it by dent, or arrang , or how?” 

There came no answer to that; the cobbler hung 
his head; the MAN was honest; the SKEPTIO was 
ashamed. 








—__ * 


A MOUSE WITH A TASTE 
ELRY. 


The Young Pilgrim gives this instance of a dandy 
pilferer among mice: 


The mouse of which I write was a thief of the first 
water. This daring little fellow actually robbed a 
ent —_ And it cost a poor man, the jewel- 

er’s porter, his place and reputation; for when two 
gold rings were missed, the porter was charged with 
the robbery. But one day a young mouse, caught in 
a trap, was found to have one of the rings round his 
neck. It was then supposed that the mother mouse 
must have carried the rings to her nest, and that one 
of her children, using it as a plaything, poked his 
head through it, and could not get it off his neck. 
What beame of the other ring was never known; but 
I trust the poor porter recovered his place. 





FOR JEW- 


——__>—___—_- 


THOMAS JEFFERSON IN HIS YOUTH. 


Jefferson is represented as a youth tall and strongly 
built, with large feet and hands, thick wrists, and 
prominent cheek- bones. He had great bodily 
strength, which he derived from his father, who ex- 
celled all his neighbors in this respect, and in his 
self-reliance, his habit of waiting on himself, his aver- 
sion to peseee and ceremony. his tendency to hu- 
mane politics, his curious exactness in matters of 
business. His bias towards mathematics, mechani 


THE | YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








The colonel paid the oo. laughing | 





| Grecory’s SzED CaTALoGuE.—The Annual Il- 
| lustrated Seed Catalogue from that reliable seed grow- 
er, J. J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass., is adver- 
tised in our columns. Those in want of choice Veg- 
etable and Flower Seeds should send for a copy. 
Sent free to all. Com. 





| PorpuLAR CHARACTERS FROM DicKEns is the ti- 
| tle ofa new game just published by Milton Bradley 
& Co., Springfield, Mass. 
| The game is based on the principal characters se- 
| lected from six of Dickens’ most popular works. 
The method of the game is very simple, but it is 
| rendered intensely interesting by the introduction of 
| ome novel features never before embodied in any 
| game. Many of the cards are printed in oil colors, 
| andall the character cards are illustrated with engrav- 
ings on stone, after designs by the best artists. Al- 
together it is one of the choicest games published, 
and destined to be exceedingly popular with all lov, 
ers .< po Price 60 cents. Com. 





BETTER THAN EVER. 





Though its losses were heavy, the variety, spice 
and vigor which have characterized the ADVANCE 
from its beginning were not burned up in the Great 


ago, a Mr.) Fire. For $300 it will furnish during the coming 


year more valuable intelligence—more pleasure and 
profit, than ever before. It will publish, among 
other attractions, a new serial story by Mrs. Pren- 
tiss, the author of “Stepping Heavenward,” which 
was first published in the Apvancg. Terms, $300 
per year, in advance. Address The ADVANCE, No. 8 
South Green St., Chicago. Specimen copies sent 
> Com. 





HITCOMB’S ASTHMA REMEDY.—In no 
case of purely Asthmatic character has it failed, 


$375 A MONTH—To sell our Universal Cement. 
‘ ‘2 Address, NOVELTY Co., Saco,Me. *5:—13t 


“A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


OR COLDS, Coughs, Bronchitis, and all af- 

fections of the Lungs, take Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 

toral. 5—zt 
AGICIANS EXPOSE! How to eat Fire! Cut 
offa nose! Fun, etc. 15 cents and stamp. 

3—eow4t E. HARRIMAN, Boston, Masse. 


A PROTRUDING TOE is not a pretty sight and 
is never seen where children wear SILVER TIPPED 
Shoes. They will save half your Shoe bills. 

For Sale by all Dealers. 6—4t 


NLY $1 each for postpaid collections of Flower and 

Vegetable Seeds. Or send two-cent stamp for cata- 
logue and select for yourself. SARAH H. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


ANTED. ‘To energetic men and women we give 


employment that pays from $4 to $8 per day. Ad- 
J. PATHAM & CO., 292 Washington, St., Boston, 
1—12 














MARTIN, 
4—ecow?2t 





dress 
lass. 
MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 

E Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 


ea and full particulars FREE, S. M. SpEncex, Brattle- 
voro’, Vt. 2-iy 


IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
Material. Write for ’rice List to GREAT WESTERN 
GUN Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. rmy Guns, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded fur. Agents Wanted. 35—6m 
GENTS WANTED everywhere. $3 a day made 
inalight honorable business. Enclose 25 cents for 
sample of work and tull particulars. 
5—2t W. H. COWEE, Troy, N. H. 


GAME OF NUMBERS.—'his new, popular and 
instructive Game sent, postpaid, for forty cents 
Just the thing for a Holiday present. E. D. WRIGHT & 
CO., Publishers, Springfield, Vt. Liberal discount to the 
trade. 5—3t 
GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
the Photographic Family Record. Spaces tor 12 pho- 
tographs and a complete Family History. Sells at sight. 
8S: nd 75c for sample or complete canvassing outfit sent on 
receipt of $3. K. H. COTTLE & CO., . 0. Box 1279 
Boston, Mass. i—tf 




















EW LONDON LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION is unsurpassed in its in- 
struction and location, H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Pres, 
Miss MARY U. CantkR, Lady Principal. ‘Three separate, 
complete courses of study ; Ladies’ Collegiate, College Pre- 
aratory, Scientific. ‘lerms begin Aug. 30 and Dec. 13, 
871, and April 4, 1872. Send for catalogues and informa- 
tion to either Principal at New London, N.H., or Rev. G. 
G. HARRIMAN, Sec’y, Fisherville, N.H. 44—19teow 





and architecture, were remarkable. One of his fa- 
ther’s maxims was, ‘‘Neverask another to do for you 
what you can do for yourself.” 


—_———__-+ —__——_— 
NEWSPAPERS, 


One man ina hundred reads a book; ninety-nine 
in a hundred read a newspaper. Nearly a century 
ago, when the American press. which is now a 
spreading oak, was in its green twig, Thomas Jeffer- 
son said he would rather live in a country with 
newspapers and without a government, than in a 
country with a government but without newspapers. 
The press, instead of being the fourth, is the first es- 
tate of the realm. 

a ee 





A PITTSFIELD BAKER, ignorant of the moral status 
of the hog, experimented on his porkers, the other 
day, by offering them a quantity of stale yeast for din- 
ner. They devoured it with their usual lack of cere- 
mony, and very soon began to reel and tumble about 
like any other drunkards, and finally became so full 
of fight that a man had to stay with them nearly all 
night to keep them from killing each other. 


“Dark skies must clear, and when the cloudsare past, 
One golden day redeems a weary year; 
Patient I listen, sure that sweet at last 
Will sound His voice of cheer.” 
CErLIA THAXTER. 


A WARSAW REPORTER saw a waramong the wives 
and widows of Warsaw, and remarks that, ‘‘of all the 
wars we ever saw, we never saw a war like the war 
we saw among the wives and widows of Warsaw.” 

“TI AM very sorry you have lost your little sister,” 
said a kind lady to four-year old Mamie. 

“She isn’t lost,” replied the trusting child; “she is 
in heaven. 


AN Irish painter declared in an Irish journal, that, 


= other portraits, he has a representation of 
“Death, as large as life.’’ 





Wry must the mummies have been in a hurry? 
Because they were pressed for time. 





SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


JY the Ceresnatep WILSON SHUTT 
SEWING MACHINE. The best in: he World, 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc. 
Ten comers. Aad Illa —— Circultre. Address, 
tNG MaoutneCo., C1 Tand, 0. % 
Louis, Mo,; Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Breadwas, N yt 


DR. S. 8S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 
Send your direction to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. 3l—ly 
Sensation Finger Tubes.—If you 
want to laugh — out, send for one and 
} . your request will be granted. Price 20c. 
1 ; — sie. WF. WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass. 








ROM FORCED SALES. Ladies’ Solid Gold 
Leontine Chains, $l4, $ls, and $20 each; usual 
prices, $22, $26, $iz. Ladies’ Solid Gold Opera 
Chains, most beautiful styles; $38 to $55 each; 
usual prices, $55 to $95. Gents’ Vest Solid Gold 
Chains, $20 to $55 each; usual prices, $33 to $35. 
You want one of these at nearly half the prices 
you have been paying for the same goods. Any 
articles C. O. D , privilege toexamine. ‘Two set 
from which to take a choice. 

F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, New York. 
“Worthy of the fullest confidence.”—Christian Advo- 
cate, N. Y. “Just what he represents them.”’—Christian 
Union. “Allthat Mr. Nash says may be depended upon.” 
—Christian at Work. 5—2t 





600 REWARD is offered by 


tor of Dr. Sage's 
Cnteneh Remade for a con of 


“Cold in Head,” Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure, 
Sold by gists at 50 cts. ~ 








Cures SORE THROAT. 


Poland’s White Pine Compo 
Cures COLDS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures DIPHTHERIA. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Pulmonic Affec- 
tions generally. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Oures Kidney Complaints. 


Gy. 
“ For health comes sparkling in the streams, 
From cool Chocorua stealing; 
There ’s iron in our Northern winds; 
Our pines are trees of healing.” 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


EPILEPSY OR FITS. 


SURE CURE for this distressing complaint is now 
made known in a'l'reatise (of 48 octavo pages) on For- 
eign and native Herbal Preparations, published by Dr.’0. 
PHELYS Brown. The prescription was discovered by him 
in such a Deg manner that he cannot conscien- 
tiously refuse to make it known, as it has cured every- 
ly who has used it for Fits, never having failed in a sin- 
gle case. ‘The ingredients may be obtained from any drug- 
ist. Persons desiring a copy may address Dr. O. PHELPS 
ROWN, No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N.J. 4—2t 
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Having been the first to introduce to the public the 
Hubbard Squash, American Turban Squash. Marblehead 
Mammoth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phinney’s 
Water Melon, Brown’s New Dwarf Marrowfat Pea, Bos- 
ton Curled Lettuce and other = 

NEW AND VALUABLE VEGETABLES, 
with the return of another season I am again prepared te 
supply the public with Vegetable and Flower of the 
purest quality. My Annual Catalogue is now ready, and 
will be sent free to all. It has not only all noveltics, but 
the standard vegetables‘of the farm and garden, (over one 
hundred which are of my own growing) and a carefully 
selected list of Flower Seeds. On the cover of my Cata- 
logue will be found copies of letters received from farmers 
and gardeners residing in over thirty different Sates and 

itories who have used my seed from one to ten years. 
I warrant—lIst, That ali money sent shall reach me; 24, 
That all seed ordered shall reach the purchaser ; 34, That 
my seed shall he fresh avd true to name. Catalogues free 
toal. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, = 





OUR IMPROVED 
NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. 





Church’s Patent Machine-Filled 
Shuttle-Bobbin, 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


This new article of ure isa plete Wood Bob- 
bin filled with thread ready tor the Shuttle, and has the 
following advantages over the ordinary wound iron bob- 
bin: Ist. The time consumed and the vexation expe- 
rienced by the operator in filling the iron bobhin by hand 
isallsaved. 2d. Reing evenly wound by machinery a per- 
fect tension is secured and a more perfect stitch produced. 
This improved bobbin is endorsed by the Singer, Florence 
and other leading Sewing Machine companies. We are 
now ready to furnish them for the following Machines :— 
Grover & Baker, Singer, Florence, Weed F. F., Elias and 
A. B. Howe. Sample package 2200 yards of yt six-cord 
Address 








thread male’ poe nee on receipt of $1 00. 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
In ordering always state style of Machine. 37—eowl3t 
‘J Dr. Walker’s 
California 
Vinegar Bitters. 
Made from the 
roots and herbs 
f California, free 
from allalcoholic 


stimulants. A 
4 gentle Purgative 
- and Tonic. 

For Inflam- 
mator A and 
Chronic Kheunia- 

» Gout, 
fous, Remittent 
and Intermittent 
Feve: Diseases 
of the Blond, Liv- 
erand Kidneys, 
these Bittershave 
noequal. 


Pen, Bt 
tness 0 
nso ¢ tomach, Bad 






DYSPEPSIA OR IN 
ache, Painin the Shoulders, 
Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the 
taste in the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of th 








6 
Heart,, Inflammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions 


of the Kidneys, arecured by the use of these Bitters. 
FOR SKIN DISEAS Eruptions, Tetter, 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Car- 
papeinn, Sipe worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, E 
Itch, Discolorations of the Skin they are excel nt 
‘in, ai her W ermas, lurking in thatye 
m are effectually destroved and remov: 
J. Water, Proprietor. i. McDorafp & Co., Druggists oe 
As San Cal, and 83 & 34 Commerce 8t., N- 
016 
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